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The  (ireat  Lakes  Collection 


Terms  of  Sale 


The  Terms  of  Sale  for  the  Great  Lakes  Collection  cata¬ 
logue  are  to  be  found  in  our  accompanying  catalogue  of  The 
Cabinets  of  Craig  M.  Morgan,  M.D.,  Stephan  C.  Leckar,  and 
the  Columbia  and  Time  Capsule  Collections,  pages  17 
through  19.  A  single  bid  sheet  can  be  used  (included  with 
your  catalogues),  as  the  numbers  do  not  overlap. 


Wishing  to  remain  anonymous,  the  owner  of  The  Great 
Lakes  Collection  is  a  long-time  collector  of  superb  United 
States  Mint  State  gold  coinage.  Working  closely  with  Larry 
Hanks  of  Hanks  and  Associates,  Inc.,  the  owner  has  decided 
to  make  available  a  selection  of  gem  United  States  coins  from 
his  collection,  in  order  to  concentrate  on  yet  another  area  of 
extraordinarily  rare  and  high-quality  numismatics,  which  has 
become  his  core  collection. 

Larry  Hanks,  founder  of  Hanks  and  Associates,  Inc.  of  El 
Paso,  Texas,  has  been  in  business  since  1964.  He  specializes  in 
providing  advanced  collectors  with  rare  United  States  gold 
coins,  rare  paper  money,  and  early  United  States  coinage. 

Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena  would  like  to  express  their 
appreciation  to  Mr.  Hanks  for  his  assistance  in  bringing  this 
fabulous  consignment  our  way. 


Copyright  ©1998  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 

Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 
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www.bowersandmerena.com  •  email:  bowersmerena@conknet.com 
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The  Cireat  Lakes  Collection 


Auction  Session 


East  Ballroom,  Baltimore  Marriott  Inner  Harbor  Hotel 
110  South  Eutaw  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21201 
Telephone:  (410)  962-0202 

Friday,  November  13 

6:00  PM  Sharp 

Lot  Viewing 

Bourse  Floor,  Hall  E,  Baltimore  Convention  Center 

Wednesday,  November  1 1 

1:00  PM -6:00  PM 

Thursday,  November  12 

9:00  AM  -  1:00  PM  •  2:00  PM  -  5:00  PM 

Friday,  November  13 

9:00  AM  -  1:00  PM  •  2:00  PM  -  5:00  PM 

Lot  Pick-up 


Bourse  Floor,  Hall  E,  Baltimore  Convention  Center 

Saturday,  November  14 

9:00  AM  -  10:30  AM 


Auction  Sessions:  The  sale  will  be  held  in  the  East  Ballroom  at  the  Baltimore 
Marriott  Inner  Harbor  Hotel,  1 10  South  Eutaw  Street,  Baltimore,  MD 

Prices  Realized:  Eor  prices  realized  after  the  sale,  call  (603)  569-5095, 
Extension  98.  Limit:  10  lots  per  caller. 
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Terms  of  Sale 

The  Terms  of  Sale  for  the  Great  Lakes  Collection  cata¬ 
logue  are  to  be  found  in  our  accompanying  catalogue  of  The 
Cabinets  of  Craig  M.  Morgan,  M.D.,  Stephan  C.  Leckar,  and 
the  Columbia  and  Time  Capsule  Collections,  pages  17 
through  19.  A  single  bid  sheet  can  be  used  (included  with 
your  catalogues),  as  the  numbers  do  not  overlap. 


Wishing  to  remain  anonymous,  the  owner  of  The  Great 
Lakes  Collection  is  a  long-time  collector  of  superb  United 
States  Mint  State  gold  coinage.  Working  closely  with  Larry 
Hanks  of  Hanks  and  Associates,  Inc.,  the  owner  has  decided 
to  make  available  a  selection  of  gem  United  States  coins  from 
his  collection,  in  order  to  concentrate  on  yet  another  area  of 
extraordinarily  rare  and  high-quality  numismatics,  which  has 
become  his  core  collection. 

Larry  Hanks,  founder  of  Hanks  and  Associates,  Inc.  of  El 
Paso,  Texas,  has  been  in  business  since  1964.  He  specializes  in 
providing  advanced  collectors  with  rare  United  States  gold 
coins,  rare  paper  money,  and  early  United  States  coinage. 

Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena  would  like  to  express  their 
appreciation  to  Mr.  Hanks  for  his  assistance  in  bringing  this 
fabulous  consignment  our  way. 


Copyright  ©1998  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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The  Great  Lakes  Collection 


Welcome  to  the 

Great  Lakes  Collection 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 


In  this  special  catalogue,  to  be  sold  in  conjunction  with  our  accompa¬ 
nying  catalogue  featuring  several  private  collections,  we  showcase  the 
Great  Lakes  Collection,  formed  over  a  period  of  years  by  a  connoisseur, 
often  working  with  well-known  dealer  Larry  Hanks.  The  cabinet  is 
compact  in  its  nature  but  is  truly  incredible  for  the  quality  and  rarity  of 
its  contents. 

Mostly  gold  coins  are  showcased  and  offer  uniformly  high  quality, 
nearly  always  at  least  MS-65,  often  even  MS-66  or  higher,  grades  not  often 
seen.  Rarity  is  likewise  prevalent,  with  many  classics  coming  to  the  fore. 

In  addition  to  a  memorable  selection  of  gold  from  quarter  eagles  to  $20 
pieces,  an  elite  specialized  run  of  the  beautiful  Saint-Gaudens  Indian 
Head  eagles  is  offered,  virtually  complete  from  1907  through  1933  and 
containing  all  of  the  rarities— the  two  varieties  of  1907  with  periods,  the 
exceedingly  rare  1920-S,  the  well-known  1930-S,  and  the  famous  1933. 

Two  exceedingly  important  private  gold  coins  round  out  the  offering,  followed  by 
a  pattern  gold  dollar  of  1836. 

The  Great  Lakes  Cabinet  is  a  sale  to  be  remembered,  a  catalogue  that  will  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  gatherings  of  rarities  ever  to  come  together 
between  two  covers,  in  such  a  limited  number  of  lots. 

Terms  of  Sale  for  this  auction  are  found  in  the  accompanying  catalogue  of  the 
Cabinets  of  Craig  M.  Morgan,  M.D.,  Stephan  C.  Leckar,  and  the  Columbia  Collection, 
pages  17  through  19.  The  numbers  in  the  present  catalogue  begin  with  4001,  thus 
avoiding  any  duplication  with  the  numbers  in  the  companion  catalogue. 

The  opportunities  on  the  following  pages  are  significant  and,  in  some  instances,  are 
not  apt  to  be  repeated  in  a  long  time,  if  indeed  in  your  lifetime.  Thus,  opportunity  is 
the  key  word,  and  we  suggest  careful  perusal  of  each  and  every  listing,  followed  by 
liberal  bidding.  Best  of  success  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Q.  David  Bowers 
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An  Important  early  half  Dime 


Superb  Gem  1795  Half  Dime 


4001  1795  Valentine-5.  Rarity-3.  MS-66  (PCGS).  A  lovely  specimen 
with  a  very  pleasing  overall  aspect,  certainly  a  piece  that  ranks 
high  among  the  surviving  examples  of  the  date  and  design. 

The  obverse  is  toned  a  pleasing  magenta  at  the  center,  giving 
way  to  bright  electric  blue  in  the  fields  and  border.  The  star  de¬ 
tails,  lettering,  date  numerals,  and  the  strands  of  Miss  Liberty’s 
hair— all  key  observation  points  regarding  sharpness— are  well 
defined.  A  light  crack  extends  from  Miss  Liberty’s  neck  through 
the  border  through  the  7,  extending  upward  for  a  short  distance 
to  Miss  Liberty’s  neck,  essentially  disappearing,  then  reappear¬ 
ing  at  the  bridge  of  her  nose  and  continuing  through  the  right 
arm  of  Y  (LIBERTY)  to  the  border. 

The  reverse  displays  toning  somewhat  similar  to  the  obverse, 
except  that  the  central  area  of  magenta,  now  with  a  tinge  of 
gold,  is  a  bit  larger,  with  the  electric  blue  primarily  limited  to  the 
wreath,  lettering,  and  rim.  The  striking  is  sharp  in  most  areas, 
save  for  a  few  breast  feathers,  the  high  points  of  the  wing  on  the 
left,  and  much  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing  on  the  right.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  latter,  the  wing  to  the  viewer’s  right  was  opposite  in 
the  press  to  the  deep  relief  of  Miss  Liberty’s  cheek,  and  the 
metal  could  not  effectively  flow  in  both  directions. 

The  connoisseur  and  specialist  will  want  to  bid  liberally  for 


what  surely  is  one  of  the  nicest  examples  to  cross  the  auction 
block  in  our  time. 

PCGS  Population:  5;  none  finer. 

The  Flowing  Hair  design  was  first  employed  in  this  series  on  half  dime 
dies  dated  1794.  Curiou.sly,  during  the  calendar  year  1794  no  pieces  were 
struck,  and  the  1794  dies  were  first  used  in  1795,  along  with  several  varia¬ 
tions  of  1795  dies.  Thus,  die  entire  Flowing  Hair  repertoire,  although  bear¬ 
ing  two  dates,  was  struck  in  this  single  year.  Regarding  the  design  itself,  it 
has  been  attributed  to  Robert  Scot,  resident  designer  and  engiaver  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint.  At  superficial  glance  the  head  of  Miss  Liberty  bears  a  re¬ 
semblance  to  Joseph  Wright’s  illustrious  179.S  Liberty  Gap  cent  created  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  that  year,  but  now  without  the  cap  and  jiole  feature,  llic 
.same  motif  was  used  on  two  other  silver  denominations,  the  half  dollar  and 
dollar,  each  of  which  was  struck  in  calendar  years  1794  and  1795,  the  half 
dime  being  a  latecomer. 

The  reverse,  also  attributed  to  Scot,  features  a  delicately  styled  eagle 
perched  on  a  rock,  surrounded  by  a  fine  olive  wreath  with  berries,  llie  en¬ 
tire  aspect  is  very  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

More  closely  focusing  on  the  present  varietv,  V’alcntine-5,  also  known  as 
Breen  7-C  (a.k.a.  Breen-2967  in  his  1988  Encyclopedia),  the  so-called 
Wad.sworth-Rea  Hoard  of  half  dimes,  which  came  to  light  in  New  F.ngland  in 
the  mid-19th  century  and  was  disposed  under  carele.ssly  recorded  circum¬ 
stances  (see  details  in  Dave  Bowers’  book,  American  Coin  Treasures  and 
Hoards),  was  the  .source  for  some  Mint  State  examples,  these  olten  having  a 
“crack  from  Y  to  nose,”  per  the  Breen  text. 
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IMPORTANT  Quarter  Eagi  rs 


Incredible  1856-S  $2.50  Gold 

Choice  Mint  State,  Finest  Graded 


4002  1856-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  superb,  breathtaking  coin,  one  that 
will  be  forever  remembered  in  the  pantheon  of  famous  coins 
of  this  denomination.  Some  72,120  quarter  eagles  were 
minted  of  this  date  and  variety,  all  being  put  into  circulation. 
The  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  hoard  or  even  small  group  being 
set  aside.  These  were  heady  days  in  California’s  Gold  Rush  era, 
and  gold  coins  formed  the  staple  of  transactions  in  everyday 
commerce,  and  were  used  intensely  and  roughly.  As  a  result, 
1856-S  quarter  eagles,  when  seen,  are  apt  to  be  in  such  grades 
as  VF  or  EF,  rarely  AU,  and  even  less  frequently  MS-60.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  new  edition  of  A  Guide  Book  of  United 
States  Coins  lists  an  MS-60  piece  at  $5,500.  However,  if  a  buyer 
with  unlimited  means  were  to  advertise  to  pay  $100,000  each 
for  10  different  specimens  of  the  1856-S  in  MS-60  grade,  buy¬ 
ing  all  of  them  or  none  at  all,  his  reserve  $1  million  for  this 
purpose  would  have  to  be  spent  elsewhere,  as  such  coins  sim¬ 
ply  do  not  come  to  market  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  In 
fact,  if  the  present  coin  were  MS-60  it  would  still  be  a  numis¬ 
matic  occasion. 

However,  we  are  confronted  with  an  incredible  piece,  a  lus¬ 
trous  .Vl.S-64,  the  finest  graded  by  PCGS,  and  quite  possibly  the 
finest  known  in  the  entire  numismatic  world.  Here,  indeed,  is 
a  condition  rarity  of  the  highest  order! 

Ihe  obverse  is  well  struck,  lustrous,  and  frosty,  and  cannot 
look  much  different  than  it  did  shortly  after  coinage.  The  re¬ 


verse  is  similarly  well  struck  and  frosty.  A  few  surface  marks 
are  trivial  and  certainly  could  be  explained  by  the  ejection  of 
the  coin  from  the  dies  into  the  awaiting  bin  during  the  particu¬ 
lar  day  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint  on  which  it  was  coined.  How 
it  came  down  to  us  today  in  1998  in  such  marvelous  preserva¬ 
tion  is  not  known.  Perhaps  a  Mint  employee  desired  it  as  a  sou¬ 
venir  of  a  special  event,  or  there  may  be  some  other  explana¬ 
tion.  Certainly,  it  has  been  shepherded  in  a  remarkable  way  for 
over  140  years.  Quite  fortunate  is  the  specialist  who  wins  this 
piece  when  it  crosses  the  auction  block,  realizing  an  equal  or 
finer  coin  may  never  be  presented  for  sale. 

PCGS  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

Quarter  eagles  were  first  struck  in  San  Francisco  during  the  initial  year  of 
the  Mint’s  operation,  1854,  in  facilities  acquired  by  the  government  in  late 
1853  from  the  partnership  of  Curtis,  Perry  &  Ward  (which  earlier  had  pro¬ 
duced  Moffat  and  related  private  coinage).  In  comparison  to  the  larger  de¬ 
nominations,  particularly  the  $20,  quarter  eagles  were  made  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties.  Coining  $20  pieces  was  a  much  more  efficient  method  of  converting  a 
given  amount  of  bullion  into  coin  form.  By  contrast,  quarter  eagles  required 
eight  coins  to  be  struck  to  create  $20  total  face  value. 

Upon  release,  quarter  eagles  found  an  enthusiastic  reception  in  general  cir¬ 
culation  for  use  as  small  (relatively)  change,  right  along  with  gold  dollars  and  a 
host  of  privately  minted  issues.  In  San  Francisco  at  the  time,  trade  was  con¬ 
ducted  only  in  “hard”  money  such  as  silver  and  gold.  Paper  monev  was 
under  California  state  law,  a  curious  footnote  to  numismatic  histon  !  In  1856 
many  Spanish-.American  coins,  particularly  in  the  silver  series,  joined  fedeiiil 
issues  in  circulation.  In  fact,  the  coins  minted  by  our  southern  neighbor  were 
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nuich  iiiore  plfiililul  than  those  front  the  indigenous  mini. 

After  tile  IHfiti-S  (luarter  eagle  was  struck,  many  years,  indeed  decades. 
slipped  by  withoitt  particular  numistnatic  tiotice  being  made  ol  them.  Such 
writers  as  .Augustus  Cl.  Heaton  (189.S)  and  Edgar  H.  Adams  (1909)  recog- 
tii/ed  that  few  people  were  interested  in  minttnarked  varieties.  Those  nu¬ 
mismatists  who  aspired  to  collect  quarter  eagles  were  t\pically  satisfied  with 
one  of  each  dale,  never  mind  whether  it  had  a  branch  mint  origin. 

In  the  19.S()s,  collectitig  gold  by  date  and  mint  became  popular  in  the 
United  States,  after  President  Franklin  Roosevelt's  various  gold  recall  orders 


of  I9SS-19S4.  It  was  sooti  recogni/ed  that  except  (oi  pieces  that  ( atne  to 
light  iti  domestic  or,  iti  patticulat,  foreign  bank  hoards.  Mint  State  coitis 
were  rare,  this  being  particularly  true  of  19th-(  enturs’  issues.  Relative  t<i  for¬ 
eign  batik  hoards,  the  small  size  of  the  quarter  eagle  precluded  its  populai- 
ily  in  that  .sector.  Double  eagles  were  definitely  the  coins  ol  choice. 

Clonsidering  all  of  the  preceding,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  survival  ol  even 
an  MS-60  1856-S  quarter  eagle  is  a  matter  of  rare  chance,  atid  the  existence 
of  the  present  MS-64  is  an  exceptional  tiumismatic  event. 


Memorable  1870-S  $2.50  Gold 

Finest  Graded  by  NGC 


4003  1870-S  MS-64  (NGC).  A  beautiful  specimen,  sharply  struck, 
with  highly  prooflike  obverse  and  reverse  fields.  All  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  this  was  a  very  early  impression  from  the  dies. 
Today,  ranking  as  the  finest  graded  by  NGC  (the  finest  graded 
by  PCGS  is  MS-6.3),  this  stands  tall  as  a  rarity  from  an  issue  of 
which  just  16,000  were  coined.  Again  it  is  relevant  to  note  that 
the  current  issue  of  the  Guide  Book  prices  a  piece  in  MS-60 
grade  at  $2,250.  Even  at  that  minimum  Mint  State  level,  the 
1870-S  is  a  rarity.  In  MS-64  it  is  of  incredible  importance.  The 
specialist  will  want  to  bid  very  liberally. 

NUU  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

1870  wa.s  a  year  of  particular  interest  at  the  .San  Francisco  Mint,  as  the  cor¬ 
nerstone  was  laid  for  the  .second  building  to  house  that  facility,  ititended  to 
replace  the  Curtis,  Peny  8c  Ward  structure  acquired  in  I85.S  and  first  used 


in  1854.  Special  ceremo.iies  were  held  involving  the  laying  of  a  cornerstone 
at  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  and,  apparently,  certain  coins  were  included.  Tlie 
unique  1870-S  $3  gold  piece  is  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Harry  Bass,  Jr.,  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Research  Foundation.  Possibly  certain  other  1870-S  rarities  were 
included,  including  the  unique  half  dime  and  the  extremely  rare  (only  nine 
or  10  are  known  to  exist)  1870-S  silver  dollar.  In  a  related  context,  the  1870- 
S  gold  dollar  is  a  rarity  and  has  its  own  curious  storv  (with  the  possibility  of 
an  omitted  mintmark  on  certain  issues,  etc.). 

The  proollike  surface  of  the  presently  olTered  1870-.S,  and  the  likelihood 
that  it  was  among  the  earliet  sti  ikes  of  its  kind,  would  seem  to  lavoi  a  special 
rea.son  for  this  piece  to  have  been  saved,  possiblv  the  aforementioned  cor¬ 
nerstone. 

Further  concerning  the  desirability  of  this  specimeti.  Walter  Breen  in  his 
Encyclopedia  notes  that  the  1870-S  is  “usually  weak,  es|M-ciallv  in  the  centei; 
usually  \'F,  prohibitively  rare  Uncirculated." 
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Superb  Gem  1894  $2.50 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

4004  1894  MS-67  (PCGS).  Virtual  perfection  in  a  quarter  eagle! 
What  else  can  be  said?  Simply,  no  finer  piece  has  ever  been 


graded  by  PCGS,  and  few  equal  pieces  of  any  date  exist  among 
liberty  Head  quarter  eagles.  For  the  specialist  this  is  a  true 
Jtnd.  For  the  general  collector  forming  a  type  set,  this  piece,  of 
relatively  low  business  strike  mintage  (especially  as  compared 
to  the  early  issues  of  the  20th  century),  represents  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  acquire  something  very  special. 

PCGS  Population:  2;  none  finer. 

Edgar  H.  Adams  (1909),  in  his  Adams'  Official  Premium  List  of  United  States 
Private  and  Territorial  Gold  Coins  commented  relative  to  the  three  quarter 
eagles  offered  in  the  present  sale.  Adams  noted  that  the  William  Sumner 
Appleton  Collection,  auctioned  in  1907,  had  an  1856-S  in  Uncirculated 
grade  (today’s  equivalent  numerical  designation  not  known),  the  1870-S  was 
not  mentioned  at  all  nor  was  the  1894.  In  his  introductory  words  he  refers 
obliquely  to  the  collecting  by  date  (not  mintmark)  philosophy:  “The  $2.50 
and  $5  gold  pieces  struck  after  1860  are  not  scarce,  with  but  a  few  excep 
tions,  and  are  usually  sold  in  full  Proof  sets  which  embrace  all  the  gold  de¬ 
nominations  of  the  year.” 
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four-Doi.i.ar  Gold  Stella 


Magnificent  Proof  1879  Flowing  Hair  $4 

Famous  Gold  “Stella” 


4005  1879  Pollock-1832,  Judd-1635.  Rarity-6.  Flowing  Hair.  Proof- 
64  (PCGS).  107.9  grains.  A  glittering,  brilliant  specimen  of  this 
exceedingly  popular  denomination,  one  of  the  finest  to  pass  un¬ 
der  our  view.  In  keeping  with  all  authentic  gold  strikings,  this 
coin  has  some  vertical  striae  on  Miss  Liberty’s  hair.  A  few  tiny 
marks  and  flecks  can  be  seen,  but  by  any  account  this  piece  is  far 
above  average.  The  eye  appeal  is  simply  outstanding. 

The  popularity  of  the  $4  denomination  is  long  standing,  and 
today  in  1998  the  1879  Stella  is  viewed  as  an  American  classic. 
While  made  as  a  pattern,  enough  pieces  were  struck  (at  least 
425)  that  they  quickly  became  popular  in  numismatic  circles, 
and  almost  instantly  they  were  “adopted”  by  just  about  anyone 
who  had  an  interest  in  American  gold  coins,  or  pattern  coins 
or  both.  The  pieces  are  listed  in  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins  and  have  been  a  mainstay  of  the  hobby  for  well  over  a 
century. 

In  cataloguing  the  present  piece  our  thoughts  drifted  back  to 
1982  when  we  were  describing  tbe  Louis  E.  Eliasberg  Collec¬ 
tion  of  United  States  Gold  Coins,  the  only  complete  set  of  date 
and  mintmark  varieties  ever  formed.  Included  were  examples 
of  the  various  1879-1880  $4  gold  Stellas,  prefaced  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  introduction: 

The  $4  gold  coin  or  Stella  (so-called  from  the  star  on  the 


reverse)  was  conceived  by  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson  who  at  the 
time,  1879,  was  sercing  as  the  United  States  minister  to  Aus¬ 
tria.  Earlier  he  chaired  the  Committee  of  Coinage,  Weights 
and  Measures.  Kasson  believed  it  desirable  to  create  a  coin 
whose  metallic  content  was  stated  in  the  metric  system,  the 
standard  used  in  Europe,  and  whose  value  would  approxi¬ 
mate  certain  other  gold  coins  popular  overseas,  including  the 
Spanish  20  pesetas,  the  Dutch  8  florins,  the  Austrian  8  flor¬ 
ins,  the  Italian  20  lire,  and  the  Erench  20  francs. 

The  Committee  of  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures  duly 
considered  the  proposal  and  forwarded  the  suggestion  that 
the  name  “suitable  for  the  four-dollar  coin  w'ould  be  ‘one 
Stella’  analogous  to  one  eagle,  both  the  star  and  eagle  being 
national  emblems  on  our  coins.”  The  fact  that  the  $4  denomi¬ 
nation  was  certainly  redundant  in  a  system  employing  at  the 
time  $2.50,  $3,  and  $5  issues  received  little  consideration. 

In  earlier  years,  the  idea  of  a  coin  suitable  for  use  in  interna¬ 
tional  commerce  had  been  proposed  several  times.  The 
Paquet  pattern  $5  issue  of  1868  and  Bickford’s  ideas  of  the 
mid- 1870s  are  examples. 

Despite  historical  proof  that  international  exchange  rates 
rarely  remain  constant,  and  without  addressing  the  fat  t  that 
the  $4  piece  would  not  be  precisely  convei  tible  into  anv  of 
the  foreign  gold  coins  then  being  considered— it  would  still 
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bf  iifccssaiT  to  compute  an  exchange  rate  and  give  change  in 
other  coins  as  well— Kasson's  $4  piece  was  received  with  a  de¬ 
gree  ot  enthusiasm  when  it  was  suggested. 

Clharles  E.  Barber  and  Cieorge  T.  Morgan  each  prepared 
distinctive  designs  for  the  Stella.  Barber’s  motif  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  Miss  Liberty  having  flowing  hair,  and  on  Morgan’s 
design  coiled  hair  was  used. 

Charles  E.  Barber,  born  in  London,  England,  November 
16,  1840,  came  to  America  with  his  father  William  (who  w'as 
appointed  chief  engraver  of  the  United  States  Mint  following 
James  B.  Longacre’s  death  on  January  1,  1869).  Charles  as¬ 
sisted  his  father  and  held  an  engravership  at  the  Mint,  suc¬ 
ceeding  his  father  as  chief  engraver  in  1880,  following  the 
latter’s  death  in  1879.  By  that  time  he  had  been  employed  at 
the  Mint  for  over  a  decade  and  had  assisted  with  many 
projects.  His  tenure  as  chief  engraver  continued  until  his 
death  on  February  18,  1917. 

Today,  Charles  E.  Barber  is  best  remembered  for  the  dime, 
quarter,  and  half  dollar  issues  first  minted  in  1892  and  con¬ 
tinued  through  1915  and  1916.  The  obverse  of  the  first 
.\merican  commemorative  issue,  an  1892  half  dollar  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  was  also  his 
work. 

The  obverse  design  of  Charles  Barber’s  1879  Flowing  Hair 
Stella  was  taken  from  the  motif  used  by  his  father  for  a  pat¬ 
tern  half  eagle  the  previous  year,  listed  today  as  Judd-1574. 
Surrounding  the  portrait  on  Barber’s  1879  Stella  appear  pro¬ 
portions  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  and  the  weight  in  grams, 
with  each  numeral  and  letter  separated  by  stars. 

The  reverse  design  features  a  five-pointed  star  with  an  in¬ 
scription  in  the  center  and  other  inscriptions  surrounding. 
Specimens  bearing  the  date  1879  and  1880  were  made  of  this 
design,  with  the  1880  being  a  great  rarity. 

Companion  Stellas  were  designed  by  George  T.  Morgan. 
Although  the  inscriptions  on  the  Morgan  design  are  similar 
to  the  Barber  issue,  the  head  of  Liberty  is  done  in  a  different 
manner,  with  coiled  and  braided  hair.  A  somewhat  similar 
design  was  produced  by  Morgan  for  a  pattern  goloid  (an  alloy 
containing  gold,  silver,  and  copper)  metric  dollar. 

George  T.  Morgan  was  one  of  the  most  famous  Mint  en¬ 
gravers,  at  least  from  the  viewpoint  of  numismatists  today, 
because  of  his  1878  silver  dollar  design. 

Born  in  Birmingham,  England,  in  1845,  Morgan  subse¬ 
quently  attended  the  Birmingham  Art  School  and  then  the 
South  Kensington  Art  School.  Later,  he  studied  as  a  pupil  of 
Wyon  at  the  Royal  Mint  in  London.  In  1876  Dr.  Henry  R. 
Linderman,  director  of  the  Mint,  induced  Morgan  to  come  to 
Philadelphia  to  assist  William  Barber.  Morgan’s  numismatic 
credits  are  many  and  include  the  reverse  of  the  1892 
Columbian  Exposition  half  dollar,  other  commemorative 
coins,  medals,  and  other  products.  At  the  Mint  he  worked  as 
an  assistant  under  William  Barber  and  Charles  Barber  until 
the  latter’s  death  in  1917,  after  which  time  Morgan  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  post  of  chief  engraver,  an  office  which  he  held 
until  his  death  on  January  4,  1925,  at  the  age  of  79. 

.Morgan’s  1879  coiled  hair  $4  issues  of  1879  and  1880  are 
major  rarities.  Only  a  few  exist  today. 

Thus  ends  our  description  from  the  Eliasberg  catalogue  of 
not  .so  long  ago  (or  long  ago,  depending  upon  your  sense  of 


time).  Often  it  seems  that  years  go  by  as  quickly  as  a  wink,  and 
the  Eliasberg  Collection  was  held  just  yesterday.  However,  in 
reality  probably  90%  of  the  bidders  in  the  present  sale  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Collection  were  not  active  back  in  1982  and  repre¬ 
sent  “new  faces.” 

Often  when  a  particularly  interesting  or  particular  valuable  coin  is  encoun¬ 
tered— the  presently  offered  1879  $4  Stella  having  both  elements  present— 
the  cataloguer  cannot  resist  using  just  a  few  paragraphs  instead  of  just  a  few 
sentences.  Thus,  the  further  comments,  taken  from  our  own  description 
printed  in  the  Eliasberg  catalogue  under  Lot  316,  specifically  referring  to 
the  1879  Flowing  Hair  $4,  may  be  interesting  to  read: 

In  1879  the  Mint  struck  15  examples  of  the  present  coin,  listed  in 
United  States  Patterns  as  Judd-1635.  The  purpose  was  to  acquaint  the 
Coinage  Committee  with  the  motif,  size,  and  format.  Early  in  1880  a 
request  was  made  by  the  Coinage  Committee  for  an  additional  400 
pieces.  The  1879-dated  dies  were  used,  and  the  supplementary  coins 
were  struck.  These  were  subsequenUy  distributed  to  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and,  on  a  limited  basis,  to  numismatists  who  had  special  connec¬ 
tions  at  the  Mint.  Toward  the  end  of  the  same  year,  1880,  S.K. 
Harzfeld,  a  rare  coin  dealer,  interviewed  A.  Loudon  Snowden,  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  and  learned  that  180  examples 
of  the  1879  Flowing  Hair  Stella  remained  undistributed.  Snowden 
suggested  that  these  be  sold  to  numismatists  at  $15  each  if  suitable 
permission  could  be  obtained  from  Washington. 

At  the  time,  there  was  a  considerable  furor  in  the  numismatic  com¬ 
munity  relative  to  the  perceived  inequities  of  pattern  coin  distribu¬ 
tion.  It  seems  that  privileged  collectors  with  special  contacts  at  the 
Mint  had  no  trouble  in  obtaining  “fancy  pieces,”  presumably  by  pay¬ 
ing  well  for  them.  Many  dissatisfactions  were  expressed  in  the  numis¬ 
matic  press.  Profiteering  by  Mint  officials  seems  to  have  been  the  rule, 
not  the  exception.  One  modern-day  writer,  Don  Taxay,  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  characterize  the  Mint  facilities  as  being  nothing  more  than  a 
workshop  for  the  personal  gain  of  those  who  had  access  to  dies.  The 
companion  book  to  the  present  auction  sale.  United  States  Gold  Coins: 
An  Illustrated  History,  quotes  in  detail  an  interview  with  Snowden  done 
in  1880. 

Today  numismatists  take  little  note  of  the  fact  that  most  1879-dated 
Stellas  of  the  Flowing  Hair  style  were  actually  struck  in  1880.  While 
the  pieces  may  indeed  be  restrikes  in  a  technical  sense,  the  pieces  were 
produced  with  full  disclosure  and  apparently  under  conditions  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  for  1880-dated  dies  seemingly  were  not  ready.  There  have 
been  countless  other  incidents  of  dies  being  used  near  the  date  indi¬ 
cated,  without  any  nefarious  purpose,  with  modern  examples  being 
the  striking  of  Lincoln  cents  during  the  “penny  shortage”  of  the  1960s 
and  the  making,  in  even  more  modern  times,  of  the  1776-1976  dated 
bicentennial  coins  in  years  after  the  bicentennial  observation. 

Although  the  1879  Flowing  Hair  Stella  and  related  issues  are  pat¬ 
terns,  by  tradition  they  have  been  incorporated  into  the  regular  series, 
thus  giving  numismatists  the  opportunity  to  include  this  unusual  de¬ 
nomination  in  their  sets. 

The  precise  number  of  1879  Flowing  Hair  Stellas  minted  is  not 
known.  The  quantity  of  15  struck  in  1879  plus  400  produced  in  1880 
has  been  mentioned  many  times  in  print,  but  others  have  placed  the 
number  at  500  or  even  600  (the  latter  being  W.  Elliot  Woodward’s  es¬ 
timate).  Although  all  were  struck  as  Proofs,  the  majority  of  pieces  seen 
today  show  impairments  of  one  sort  or  another.  Many  show  signs  of 
having  been  used  as  jewelry.  Interestingly,  Walter  Breen  has  published 
that  these  were  favorite  items  “adorning  the  persons  of  Washington, 
D.C.  madams  who  had  received  them  from  Congressional  visitors  to 
their  bordellos.” 

Our  little  excursion  into  the  history  of  the  $4  being  completed,  we  now 
commend  this  truly  beautiful  specimen  from  the  Great  Lakes  Collection  for 
your  bidding  attention,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  few  other  pieces  of  this 
caliber  will  be  offered  in  our  time. 
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Welcome  to  the 

Great  Lakes  Collection 

By  Q.  David  Bowers 


In  this  special  catalogue,  to  be  sold  in  conjunction  with  our  accompa¬ 
nying  catalogue  featuring  several  private  collections,  we  showcase  the 
Great  Lakes  Collection,  formed  over  a  period  of  years  by  a  connoisseur, 
often  working  with  well-known  dealer  Larry  Hanks.  The  cabinet  is 
compact  in  its  nature  but  is  truly  incredible  for  the  quality  and  rarity  of 
its  contents. 

Mostly  gold  coins  are  showcased  and  offer  uniformly  high  quality, 
nearly  always  at  least  MS-65,  often  even  MS-66  or  higher,  grades  not  often 
seen.  Rarity  is  likewise  prevalent,  with  many  classics  coming  to  the  fore. 

In  addition  to  a  memorable  selection  of  gold  from  quarter  eagles  to  $20 
pieces,  an  elite  specialized  run  of  the  beautiful  Saint-Gaudens  Indian 
Head  eagles  is  offered,  virtually  complete  from  1907  through  1933  and 
containing  all  of  the  rarities— the  two  varieties  of  1907  with  periods,  the 
exceedingly  rare  1920-S,  the  well-known  1930-S,  and  the  famous  1933. 

Two  exceedingly  important  private  gold  coins  round  out  the  offering,  followed  by 
a  pattern  gold  dollar  of  1836. 

The  Great  Lakes  Cabinet  is  a  sale  to  be  remembered,  a  catalogue  that  will  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  gatherings  of  rarities  ever  to  come  together 
between  two  covers,  in  such  a  limited  number  of  lots. 

Terms  of  Sale  for  this  auction  are  found  in  the  accompanying  catalogue  of  the 
Gabinets  of  Graig  M.  Morgan,  M.D.,  Stephan  C.  Leckar,  and  the  Columbia  Collection, 
pages  17  through  19.  The  numbers  in  the  present  catalogue  begin  with  4001,  thus 
avoiding  any  duplication  with  the  numbers  in  the  companion  catalogue. 

The  opportunities  on  the  following  pages  are  significant  and,  in  some  instances,  are 
not  apt  to  be  repeated  in  a  long  time,  if  indeed  in  your  lifetime.  Thus,  opportunity  is 
the  key  word,  and  we  suggest  careful  perusal  of  each  and  every'  listing,  followed  by 
liberal  bidding.  Best  of  success  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Q.  David  Bowers 
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An  Important  early  half  dime 


Superb  Gem  1795  Half  Dime 


4001  1795  Valentine-5.  Rarity-3.  MS-66  (PCGS).  A  lovely  specimen 
with  a  very  pleasing  overall  aspect,  certainly  a  piece  that  ranks 
high  among  the  surviving  examples  of  the  date  and  design. 

The  obverse  is  toned  a  pleasing  magenta  at  the  center,  giving 
way  to  bright  electric  blue  in  the  fields  and  border.  The  star  de¬ 
tails,  lettering,  date  numerals,  and  the  strands  of  Miss  Liberty’s 
hair— all  key  observation  points  regarding  sharpness-are  well 
defined.  A  light  crack  extends  from  Miss  Liberty’s  neck  through 
the  border  through  the  7,  extending  upward  for  a  short  distance 
to  Miss  Liberty’s  neck,  essentially  disappearing,  then  reappear¬ 
ing  at  the  bridge  of  her  nose  and  continuing  through  the  right 
arm  of  Y  (LIBERTY)  to  the  border. 

The  reverse  displays  toning  somewhat  similar  to  the  obverse, 
except  that  the  central  area  of  magenta,  now  with  a  tinge  of 
gold,  is  a  bit  larger,  with  the  electric  blue  primarily  limited  to  the 
wreath,  lettering,  and  rim.  The  striking  is  shaqi  in  most  areas, 
save  for  a  few  breast  feathers,  the  high  points  of  the  wing  on  the 
left,  and  much  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing  on  the  right.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  latter,  the  wing  to  the  viewer’s  right  was  opposite  in 
the  press  to  the  deep  relief  of  Miss  Liberty’s  cheek,  and  the 
metal  could  not  effectively  flow  in  both  directions. 

The  connois.seur  and  specialist  will  want  to  bid  liberally  for 


what  surely  is  one  of  the  nicest  examples  to  cross  the  auction 
block  in  our  time. 

PCGS  Population;  5;  none  finer. 

The  Flowing  Hair  design  was  first  employed  in  this  series  on  half  dime 
dies  dated  1794.  Curiously,  during  the  calendar  year  1794  no  pieces  were 
struck,  and  the  1794  dies  were  first  used  in  1795,  along  with  several  varia¬ 
tions  of  1795  dies.  Thus,  the  entire  Flowing  Hair  repertoire,  although  bear¬ 
ing  two  dates,  was  struck  in  this  single  year.  Regarding  the  design  itsell,  it 
has  been  attributed  to  Robert  Scot,  resident  designer  and  engraver  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint.  At  superficial  glance  the  head  of  Miss  Liberty  bears  a  re¬ 
semblance  to  Joseph  Wright’s  illustrious  179.S  Liberty  Cap  cent  created  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  that  year,  but  now  without  the  cap  and  pole  fc'ature.  Hie 
same  motif  was  used  on  two  other  silver  denominations,  the  hall  dollar  and 
dollar,  each  of  which  was  struck  in  calendar  years  1794  and  1795,  the  hall 
dime  being  a  latecomer. 

The  reverse,  also  attributed  to  Scot,  features  a  delicately  styled  eagle 
perched  on  a  rock,  surrounded  by  a  fine  olive  wreath  with  berries.  The  en¬ 
tire  aspect  is  ven  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

More  clo.sely  focusing  on  the  present  variety,  \'alentine-5,  also  known  as 
Breen  7-C  (a.k.a.  Breen-‘2967  in  his  1988  Encyclopedia),  the  so-called 
Wadswoi  th-Rea  Hoard  of  half  dimes,  which  came  to  light  in  New  F.ngland  in 
the  mid-19th  centuiT  and  was  disposed  under  careles.sly  rccoided  circum¬ 
stances  (see  details  in  Dave  Bowers'  book,  American  Coin  Treasures  and 
Hoards),  was  the  .source  for  some  Mint  State  examples,  these  often  having  a 
“crack  from  Y  to  nose,”  per  the  Breen  text. 
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IMPORTANT  Quarter  Eagles 


Incredible  1856-S  $2.50  Gold 

Choice  Mint  State,  Finest  Graded 


4002  1856-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  superb,  breathtaking  coin,  one  that 
will  be  forever  remembered  in  the  pantheon  of  famous  coins 
of  this  denomination.  Some  72,120  quarter  eagles  were 
minted  of  this  date  and  variety,  all  being  put  into  circulation. 
The  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  hoard  or  even  small  group  being 
set  aside.  These  were  heady  days  in  California’s  Gold  Rush  era, 
and  gold  coins  formed  the  staple  of  transactions  in  everyday 
commerce,  and  were  used  intensely  and  roughly.  As  a  result, 
1856-S  quarter  eagles,  when  seen,  are  apt  to  be  in  such  grades 
as  VT  or  EF,  rarely  AU,  and  even  less  frequently  MS-60.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  new  edition  of  A  Guide  Book  of  United 
States  Coins  lists  an  MS-60  piece  at  $5,500.  However,  if  a  buyer 
with  unlimited  means  were  to  advertise  to  pay  $100,000  each 
for  10  different  specimens  of  the  1856-S  in  MS-60  grade,  buy¬ 
ing  all  of  them  or  none  at  all,  his  reserve  $  1  million  for  this 
purpose  would  have  to  be  spent  elsewhere,  as  such  coins  sim¬ 
ply  do  not  come  to  market  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  In 
fact,  if  the  present  coin  were  MS-60  it  would  still  be  a  numis¬ 
matic  f)ccasion. 

However,  we  are  confronted  with  an  incredible  piece,  a  lus- 
trf)us  M.S-64,  the  finest  graded  by  PCGS,  and  quite  possibly  the 
finest  known  in  the  entire  numismatic  world.  Here,  indeed,  is 
a  fonditum  rarity  of  the  highest  order! 

Ihe  obverse  is  well  struck,  lustrous,  and  frosty,  and  cannot 
lof)k  much  different  than  it  did  shortly  after  coinage.  The  re¬ 


verse  is  similarly  well  struck  and  frosty.  A  few  surface  marks 
are  trivial  and  certainly  could  be  explained  by  the  ejection  of 
the  coin  from  the  dies  into  the  awaiting  bin  during  the  particu¬ 
lar  day  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint  on  which  it  was  coined.  How 
it  came  down  to  us  today  in  1998  in  such  marvelous  preserva¬ 
tion  is  not  known.  Perhaps  a  Mint  employee  desired  it  as  a  sou¬ 
venir  of  a  special  event,  or  there  may  be  some  other  explana¬ 
tion.  Certainly,  it  has  been  shepherded  in  a  remarkable  way  for 
over  140  years.  Quite  fortunate  is  the  specialist  who  wins  this 
piece  when  it  crosses  the  auction  block,  realizing  an  equal  or 
finer  coin  may  never  be  presented  for  sale. 

PCGS  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

Quarter  eagles  were  first  struck  in  San  Francisco  during  the  initial  year  of 
the  Mint's  operation,  1854,  in  facilities  acquired  by  the  government  in  late 
185.S  from  the  partnership  of  Curtis,  Perrv'  &  Ward  (which  earlier  had  pro¬ 
duced  Moffat  and  related  private  coinage).  In  compari.son  to  the  larger  de¬ 
nominations,  particularly  the  $20,  quarter  eagles  were  made  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties.  Coining  $20  pieces  was  a  much  more  efficient  method  of  converting  a 
given  amount  of  bullion  into  coin  form.  By  contrast,  quarter  eagles  required 
eight  coins  to  be  struck  to  create  $20  total  face  value. 

Upon  release,  quarter  eagles  found  an  enthusiastic  reception  in  general  cir¬ 
culation  for  use  as  small  (relatively)  change,  right  along  with  gold  dollars  and  a 
host  of  privately  minted  issues.  In  .San  Franci.sco  at  the  lime,  trade  was  con¬ 
ducted  only  in  “hard”  money  such  as  silver  and  gold.  Paper  monev  was  illeffit 
under  California  state  law,  a  curious  footnote  to  numismatic  history!  Iti  1850 
many  .Spanish-, \merican  coins,  particularly  iti  the  silvet  .seiies,  joined  ledeial 
i.ssues  in  circulation.  In  fact,  the  coins  minted  bv  our  southet  it  neighbor  weie 
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nnuii  nioiT  piciiiil'iil  tlian  those  trom  the  iiKiigcnous  mint. 

Alicr  till’  185t)-S  tjiiaitcr  cajole  was  struck,  many  years,  indeed  decades, 
slipped  bv  without  particular  numismatic  notice  being  made  of  them.  Such 
writers  as  .Augustus  (I.  Healoti  (189.S)  and  Edgar  H.  .Adams  (1909)  recog- 
ni/ed  that  few  people  were  interested  in  mintmarked  varieties.  I  hose  nu¬ 
mismatists  who  aspired  to  collect  ejuarter  eagles  were  typically  satisfied  with 
one  of  each  date,  never  mind  whether  it  had  a  branch  mint  origin. 

In  the  19S0s,  collecting  gold  by  date  and  mint  became  popular  in  the 
United  States,  after  Pre.sideni  Franklin  Roosevelt's  various  gold  recall  orders 


of  19S.S-1931.  It  was  soon  recogni/ed  that  ex(e[)l  lot  pieces  that  caitie  to 
light  in  domestic  (ji  ,  in  [rarticular,  foreign  bank  hoards.  Mint  State  toins 
were  rare,  this  being  particularly  true  of  19th-century  issues.  Relative  to  lot- 
eign  bank  hoards,  the  small  size  of  the  quarter  eagle  precluded  its  populai- 
ity  in  that  sector.  Double  eagles  were  definitely  the  coins  of  c  hoice. 

(amsidering  all  of  the  preceding,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  survival  of  c-ven 
an  MS-6()  1856-S  cjuarler  eagle  is  a  matter  of  rare  chance,  and  the  existenc  e 
of  the  present  MS-fi4  is  an  exceptional  numismatic  event. 


4003  1870-S  MS-64  (NGC).  A  beautiful  specimen,  sharply  struck, 
with  highly  prooflike  obverse  and  reverse  fields.  All  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  this  was  a  very  early  impression  from  the  dies. 
Today,  ranking  as  the  finest  graded  by  NGC  (the  finest  graded 
by  PCGS  is  MS-63),  this  stands  tall  as  a  rarity  from  an  issue  of 
which  just  16,000  were  coined.  Again  it  is  relevant  to  note  that 
the  current  issue  of  the  Guide  Book  prices  a  piece  in  MS-60 
grade  at  $2,250.  Even  at  that  minimum  Mint  State  level,  the 
1870-S  is  a  rarity.  In  MS-64  it  is  of  incredible  importance.  The 
specialist  will  want  to  bid  very  liberally. 

NdC  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

1870  wa.s  a  year  of  particular  interesl  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  as  the  cor¬ 
nerstone  was  laid  for  the  second  building  to  hou.se  that  facility,  intended  to 
replace  the  Curtis,  Periv  &  Ward  structure  accpiired  in  18.5.S  and  first  used 


in  1854.  Special  ceremonies  were  held  involving  the  laying  of  a  cornerstone 
at  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  and,  apparently,  certain  coins  were  included.  Tlie 
unique  1870-S  $3  gold  piece  is  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Harrv'  Bass,  Jr..  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Research  Foundation.  Possibly  certain  other  1870-S  rarities  were 
included,  including  the  unique  half  dime  and  the  extremely  rare  (only  nine 
or  10  are  known  to  exist)  1870-S  silver  dollar.  In  a  related  context,  the  1870- 
S  gold  dollar  is  a  raiity  and  has  its  own  curious  storv  (with  the  possibility  of 
an  omitted  mintmark  on  certain  issues,  etc.). 

Tlie  prooflike  surface  of  the  presently  offered  1870-S,  and  the  likelihood 
that  it  was  among  the  earlier  sti  ikes  of  its  kind,  would  seem  to  favor  a  special 
reason  for  this  piece  tv)  have  been  saved,  pv)ssibly  the  aforementioned  cor¬ 
nerstone. 

Fvn  ther  concerning  the  desirability  of  this  specimen,  \\  altei  Breen  in  his 
Encyclopedia  notes  that  the  1870-S  is  “usually  weak,  es|)eciallv  in  the  centei; 
usually  \'F,  prohibitively  rare  Ihicirculated." 


Memorable  1870-S  $2.50  Gold 

Finest  Graded  by  NGC 
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Superb  Gem  1894  $2.50 


( photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

4004  1894  MS-67  (PCGS).  Virtual  perfection  in  a  quarter  eagle! 
What  else  can  be  said?  Simply,  no  finer  piece  has  ever  been 


graded  by  PCGS,  and  few  equal  pieces  of  any  date  exist  among 
Liberty  Head  quarter  eagles.  For  the  specialist  this  is  a  true 
Jind.  For  the  general  collector  forming  a  type  set,  this  piece,  of 
relatively  low  business  strike  mintage  (especially  as  compared 
to  the  early  issues  of  the  20th  century),  represents  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  acquire  something  very  special. 

PCGS  Population:  2;  none  finer. 

Edgar  H.  .A.dams  (1909),  in  his  Adams’  Official  Premium  List  of  United  States 
Private  and  Territorial  Oold  Coins  commented  relative  to  the  three  quarter 
eagles  offered  in  the  present  sale.  Adams  noted  that  the  William  Sumner 
Appleton  Collection,  auctioned  in  1907,  had  an  1856-S  in  Uncirculated 
grade  (today’s  equivalent  numerical  designation  not  known),  the  1870-S  was 
not  mentioned  at  all  nor  was  the  1894.  In  his  introductory  words  he  refers 
obliquely  to  the  collecting  by  date  (not  mintmark)  philosophy:  “The  $2.50 
and  $5  gold  pieces  struck  after  1860  are  not  scarce,  with  but  a  few  excej> 
tions,  and  are  usually  sold  in  full  Proof  sets  which  embrace  all  the  gold  de¬ 
nominations  of  the  year.” 
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Four-Doi.lar  Gold  Stella 


Magnificent  Proof  1879  Flowing  Hair  $4 

Famous  Gold  “Stella” 


4005  1879  Pollock-1832,  Judd-1635.  Rarity-6.  Flowing  Hair.  Proof- 
64  (PCGS).  107.9  grains.  A  glittering,  brilliant  specimen  of  this 
exceedingly  popular  denomination,  one  of  the  finest  to  pass  un¬ 
der  our  view.  In  keeping  with  all  authentic  gold  strikings,  this 
coin  has  some  vertical  striae  on  Miss  Liberty’s  hair.  A  few  tiny 
marks  and  flecks  can  be  seen,  but  by  any  account  this  piece  is  far 
above  average.  The  eye  appeal  is  simply  outstanding. 

The  popularity  of  the  $4  denomination  is  long  standing,  and 
today  in  1998  the  1879  Stella  is  viewed  as  an  American  classic. 
While  made  as  a  pattern,  enough  pieces  were  struck  (at  least 
425)  that  they  quickly  became  popular  in  numismatic  circles, 
and  almost  instantly  they  were  “adopted”  by  just  about  anyone 
who  had  an  interest  in  American  gold  coins,  or  pattern  coins 
or  both.  The  pieces  are  listed  in  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins  and  have  been  a  mainstay  of  the  hobby  for  well  over  a 
century. 

In  cataloguing  the  present  piece  our  thoughts  drifted  back  to 
1982  when  we  were  describing  the  Louis  E.  Eliasberg  Collec¬ 
tion  of  United  States  Gold  Coins,  the  only  complete  set  of  date 
and  mintrnark  varieties  ever  formed.  Included  were  examples 
of  the  various  1879-1880  $4  gold  Stellas,  prefaced  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  introduction: 

The  $4  gold  coin  or  Stella  (so-called  from  the  star  on  the 


reverse)  was  conceived  by  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson  who  at  the 
time,  1879,  was  serving  as  the  United  States  minister  to  Aus¬ 
tria.  Earlier  he  chaired  the  Committee  of  Coinage,  Weights 
and  Measures.  Kasson  believed  it  desirable  to  create  a  coin 
whose  metallic  content  was  stated  in  the  metric  system,  the 
standard  used  in  Europe,  and  whose  value  would  approxi¬ 
mate  certain  other  gold  coins  popular  overseas,  including  the 
Spanish  20  pesetas,  the  Dutch  8  florins,  the  Austrian  8  flor¬ 
ins,  the  Italian  20  lire,  and  the  French  20  francs. 

The  Committee  of  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures  duly 
considered  the  proposal  and  forwarded  the  suggestion  that 
the  name  “suitable  for  the  four-dollar  coin  would  be  ‘one 
Stella’  analogous  to  one  eagle,  both  the  star  and  eagle  being 
national  emblems  on  our  coins."  The  fact  that  the  $4  denomi¬ 
nation  was  certainly  redundant  in  a  .system  employing  at  the 
time  $2.50,  $3,  and  $5  issues  received  little  consideration. 

In  earlier  years,  the  idea  of  a  coin  suitable  for  use  in  interna¬ 
tional  commerce  had  been  proposed  several  times.  The 
Paquet  pattern  $5  is.sue  of  1868  and  Bickford’s  ideas  of  the 
mid- 1870s  are  examples. 

Despite  historical  proof  that  international  exchange  rates 
rarely  remain  constant,  and  without  addressing  the  fact  that 
the  $4  piece  would  not  be  precisely  convertible  into  anv  of 
the  foreign  gold  coins  then  being  considered— it  would  still 
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be  necessaiA  to  compute  an  exchange  rate  and  give  change  in 
other  coins  as  well— kasson’s  $4  piece  was  received  with  a  de¬ 
gree  ot  enthusiasm  when  it  was  suggested. 

Charles  K.  Barber  and  C.eorge  T.  Morgan  each  prepared 
distinctive  designs  for  the  Stella.  Barber’s  motif  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  Miss  Liberty  having  flowing  hair,  and  on  Morgan’s 
design  coiled  hair  was  used. 

Charles  E.  Barber,  born  in  London,  England,  November 
16,  1840,  came  to  .\merica  with  his  father  William  (who  was 
appointed  chief  engraver  of  the  United  States  Mint  following 
James  B.  Longacre’s  death  on  January  1,  1869).  Charles  as¬ 
sisted  his  father  and  held  an  engravership  at  the  Mint,  suc¬ 
ceeding  his  father  as  chief  engraver  in  1880,  following  the 
latter’s  death  in  1879.  By  that  time  he  had  been  employed  at 
the  Mint  for  over  a  decade  and  had  assisted  with  many 
projects.  His  tenure  as  chief  engraver  continued  until  his 
death  on  February  18,  1917. 

Today,  Charles  E.  Barber  is  best  remembered  for  the  dime, 
quarter,  and  half  dollar  issues  first  minted  in  1892  and  con¬ 
tinued  through  1915  and  1916.  The  obverse  of  the  first 
American  commemorative  issue,  an  1892  half  dollar  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  was  also  his 
work. 

The  obverse  design  of  Charles  Barber’s  1879  Flowing  Hair 
Stella  was  taken  from  the  motif  used  by  his  father  for  a  pat¬ 
tern  half  eagle  the  previous  year,  listed  today  as  Judd-1574. 
Surrounding  the  portrait  on  Barber’s  1879  Stella  appear  pro¬ 
portions  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  and  the  weight  in  grams, 
with  each  numeral  and  letter  separated  by  stars. 

The  reverse  design  features  a  five-pointed  star  with  an  in¬ 
scription  in  the  center  and  other  inscriptions  surrounding. 
Specimens  bearing  the  date  1879  and  1880  were  made  of  this 
design,  with  the  1880  being  a  great  rarity. 

Companion  Stellas  were  designed  by  George  T.  Morgan. 
Although  the  inscriptions  on  the  Morgan  design  are  similar 
to  the  Barber  issue,  the  head  of  Liberty  is  done  in  a  different 
manner,  with  coiled  and  braided  hair.  A  somewhat  similar 
design  was  produced  by  Morgan  for  a  pattern  goloid  (an  alloy 
containing  gold,  silver,  and  copper)  metric  dollar. 

George  T.  Morgan  was  one  of  the  most  famous  Mint  en¬ 
gravers,  at  least  from  the  viewpoint  of  numismatists  today, 
because  of  his  1878  silver  dollar  design. 

Born  in  Birmingham,  England,  in  1845,  Morgan  subse¬ 
quently  attended  the  Birmingham  Art  School  and  then  the 
South  Kensington  Art  School.  Later,  he  studied  as  a  pupil  of 
Wyon  at  the  Royal  Mint  in  London.  In  1876  Dr.  Henry  R. 
Linderman,  director  of  the  Mint,  induced  Morgan  to  come  to 
Philadelphia  to  assist  William  Barber.  Morgan’s  numismatic 
credits  are  many  and  include  the  reverse  of  the  1892 
Columbian  Exposition  half  dollar,  other  commemorative 
coins,  medals,  and  other  products.  At  the  Mint  he  worked  as 
an  assistant  under  William  Barber  and  Charles  Barber  until 
the  latter’s  death  in  1917,  after  which  time  Morgan  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  post  of  chief  engraver,  an  office  which  he  held 
until  his  death  on  January  4,  1925,  at  the  age  of  79. 

Morgan’s  1879  coiled  hair  $4  issues  of  1879  and  1880  are 
major  rarities.  Only  a  few  exist  today. 

Thus  ends  our  description  from  the  Eliasberg  catalogue  of 
not  sf)  long  ago  (or  long  ago,  depending  upon  your  sense  of 


time).  Often  it  seems  that  years  go  by  as  (juickly  as  a  wink,  and 
the  Eliasberg  Collection  was  held  Just  yesterday.  However,  in 
reality  probably  90%  of  the  bidders  in  the  present  sale  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Collection  were  not  active  back  in  1982  and  repre¬ 
sent  “new  faces.” 

Often  when  a  particularly  interesting  or  particular  valuable  coin  i.s  encoun¬ 
tered— the  presently  offered  1879  $4  Stella  having  both  elements  present— 
the  cataloguer  cannot  resist  using  just  a  few  paragraphs  instead  of  just  a  few 
sentences.  Thus,  the  further  comments,  taken  from  our  own  description 
printed  in  the  Eliasberg  catalogue  under  Lot  316,  specifically  referring  to 
the  1879  Flowing  Hair  $4,  may  be  interesting  to  read: 

In  1879  the  Mint  struck  15  examples  of  the  present  coin,  listed  in 
United  States  Patterns  as  Judd-1635.  The  purpose  was  to  acquaint  the 
Coinage  Committee  with  the  motif,  size,  and  format.  Early  in  1880  a 
request  was  made  by  the  Coinage  Committee  for  an  additional  400 
pieces.  The  1879-dated  dies  were  used,  and  the  supplementary  coins 
were  struck.  These  were  subsequently  distributed  to  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and,  on  a  limited  basis,  to  numismatists  who  had  special  connec¬ 
tions  at  the  Mint.  Toward  the  end  of  the  same  year,  1880,  S.K. 
Harzfeld,  a  rare  coin  dealer,  interviewed  A.  Loudon  Snowden,  the  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  and  learned  that  180  examples 
of  the  1879  Flowing  Hair  Stella  remained  undistributed.  Snowden 
suggested  that  these  be  sold  to  numismatists  at  $15  each  if  suitable 
permission  could  be  obtained  from  Washington. 

At  the  time,  there  was  a  considerable  furor  in  the  numismatic  com¬ 
munity  relative  to  the  perceived  inequities  of  pattern  coin  distribu¬ 
tion.  It  seems  that  privileged  collectors  with  special  contacts  at  the 
Mint  had  no  trouble  in  obtaining  “fancy  pieces,”  presumably  by  pay¬ 
ing  well  for  them.  Many  dissatisfactions  were  expressed  in  the  numis¬ 
matic  press.  Profiteering  by  Mint  officials  seems  to  have  been  the  rule, 
not  the  exception.  One  modern-day  writer,  Don  Taxay,  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  characterize  the  Mint  facilities  as  being  nothing  more  than  a 
workshop  for  the  personal  gain  of  those  who  had  access  to  dies.  The 
companion  book  to  the  present  auction  sale.  United  States  Gold  Coins: 
An  Illustrated  History,  quotes  in  detail  an  interview  with  Snowden  done 
in  1880. 

Today  numismatists  take  little  note  of  the  fact  that  most  1879-dated 
Stellas  of  the  Flowing  Hair  style  were  actually  struck  in  1880.  While 
the  pieces  may  indeed  be  restrikes  in  a  technical  sense,  the  pieces  were 
produced  with  full  disclosure  and  apparently  under  conditions  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  for  1880-dated  dies  seemingly  were  not  ready.  There  have 
been  countless  other  incidents  of  dies  being  used  near  the  date  indi¬ 
cated,  without  any  nefarious  purpose,  with  modern  examples  being 
the  striking  of  Lincoln  cents  during  the  “penny  shortage”  of  the  1960s 
and  the  making,  in  even  more  modern  times,  of  the  1776-1976  dated 
bicentennial  coins  in  years  after  the  bicentennial  observation. 

Although  the  1879  Flowing  Hair  Stella  and  related  issues  are  pat¬ 
terns,  by  tradition  they  have  been  incorporated  into  the  regular  series, 
thus  giving  numismatists  the  opportunity  to  include  this  unusual  de¬ 
nomination  in  their  sets. 

The  precise  number  of  1879  Flowing  Hair  Stellas  minted  is  not 
known.  The  quantity  of  15  struck  in  1879  plus  400  produced  in  1880 
has  been  mentioned  many  times  in  print,  but  others  have  placed  the 
number  at  500  or  even  600  (the  latter  being  W.  Elliot  Woodward’s  es¬ 
timate).  Although  all  were  struck  as  Proofs,  the  majority  of  pieces  seen 
today  show  impairments  of  one  sort  or  another.  Many  show  signs  of 
having  been  used  as  jewelry.  Interestingly,  Walter  Breen  has  published 
that  these  were  favorite  items  “adorning  the  persons  of  Washington, 
D.C.  madams  who  had  received  them  from  Congressional  visitors  to 
their  bordellos.” 

Our  little  excursion  into  the  history  of  the  $4  being  completed,  we  now 
commend  this  truly  beautiful  specimen  from  the  Great  Lakes  Collection  for 
your  bidding  attention,  .secure  in  the  knowledge  that  few  other  pieces  of  this 
caliber  will  be  offered  in  our  time. 
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Splendid  Gem  1915  $10 

4035  1915  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lustrous,  a 
splendid  gem  specimen  of  this  popular 
Philadelphia  Mint  date.  Some  lightness  of 
strike  is  seen  on  the  reverse,  and  some 
marks  are  seen  on  both  sides.  Undoubtedly 
the  experts  at  NCiC  took  these  into  consid¬ 
eration,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  lifted 
from  the  fairly  numerous  (relatively  speak¬ 
ing)  MS-65  category  and  elevated  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  lone  MS-66. 

NGC  Population:  25;  1  finer  (MS-66). 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


Highly  Important  1916-S  $10 

Superb  Gem 
None  Finer  Graded 


4036  1916-S  MS-67  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lustrous,  an  absolutely  su¬ 
perb,  breathtakingly  beautiful  and  highly  important  specimen 
of  this  key  date.  The  1916-S,  representing  the  last  date  among 
the  early  range  of  Saint-(’>audens  $10  pieces,  has  always  been 
highly  prized,  especially  in  Mint  State.  Although  Uncirculated 
coins  are  encountered  from  time  to  time,  nearly  always  they 


are  in  significantly  lower  condition,  with  MS-fiO  through  MS-62 
being  about  the  norm,  and  even  MS-63  being  unusual.  Here  is 
a  beautiful  specimen  that  is  bound  to  be  a  highlight  in  the  cabi¬ 
net  of  its  next  owner. 

PCGS  Population:  2;  none  finer. 

From  our  sale  oj  the  Nonoeh  (lollection.  Part  //,  March  I^SS,  Lot 

2324. 
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Famous  1920-S  $10  Rarity 


4037  1920-S  MS-60  or  finer,  obviously  Mint  State,  but  seemingly 
treated  or  otherwise  enhanced.  Lustrous,  highly  satiny  surfaces 
on  obverse  and  reverse.  Light  yellow  gold.  A  very  pleasing  coin 
visually,  one  that  has  a  great  deal  of  appeal  in  a  basic  sense, 
never  mind  the  aspect  of  its  rarity.  However,  it  is  rarity  that  is 
most  important,  focusing  upon  this  variety  and  making  it  one 
of  the  most  desirable  of  all  20th-century  American  gold  issues. 
Although  126,500  were  minted,  it  seems  that  most  must  have 
been  held  back  by  the  Treasury  Department.  After  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  suspended  the  circulation  of  gold  coins  in 
1933,  and  subsequently  ordered  their  melting,  quite  probably 
nearly  all  were  reduced  to  bullion.  The  number  known  today 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  but  when  we  offered  the 
Eliasberg  example  back  in  1982  we  suggested  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  might  be  about  two  dozen  to  three  dozen.  In  terms  of  the 
number  known  today,  the  1907  With  Periods,  Rolled  Rim,  is 
competitive,  but  among  later  issues  struck  for  general  circula¬ 
tion,  the  1920-S  is  one  of  two  (with  the  1933)  rarities  among 
the  later  series. 


Earlier  this  specimen  was  offered  by  Superior  Stamp  and 
Coin  Company  as  part  of  the  Ed  Trompeter  Collection,  where 
it  was  described  in  part  as  follows: 

Superb!  Indeed,  a  sensational  coin  that  is  several  orders  of 
magnitude  bolder  and  flashier  than  the  next-finest  1920-S 
seen.  In  terms  of  overall  color  and  appearance,  it  plainly  be¬ 
longs  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  fields  are  satin  smooth;  the  de¬ 
vices  are  free  from  annoying  nicks  and  scratches;  and  the  cen¬ 
tral  portions— always  a  sticking  point  when  it  comes  to 
whether  a  1920-S  is  Choice  or  not— are  bold  throughout.  This 
includes  full,  wafting  hair  waves  over  Liberty’s  ear,  complete 
separation  on  the  raised  edges  of  the  headband, 
unimprovable  feather  detail  in  the  war  bonnet,  and  an  eagle 
that  soars  above  its  competition.  Only  when  major  collections 
like  [this]  are  sold  do  outstanding  rarities  such  as  this  1920-S 
appear. 

In  1992  when  the  Trompeter  Collection  was  auctioned,  PCC.S  and  NtXi 
had  graded  a  combined  total  of  six  Uncirculated  1920-8  eagles. 
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Popular  Gem  1926  $10 

4038  1926  MS-65  (NGC).  A  brilliant,  lustrous, 
and  ver\’  attractive  example  of  this  popular 
date.  Not  a  rarity  by  any  means,  as  the  certi¬ 
fication  numbers  relate,  but  certainly  desir¬ 
able  for  its  grade  and  appearance.  As  such 
it  makes  an  ideal  candidate  for  the  buyer 
seeking  a  high-quality  example  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  a  type  set.  And,  of  course,  the  spe¬ 
cialist  aspiring  to  have  one  of  each  variety 
from  1907  to  1933  must  of  necessity  have 
the  plentiful  as  well  as  the  rare,  and  the 
present  1926  might  fill  the  niche. 

NGC  Population:  177;  2  finer  (MS-66  finest). 


Famous  1930-S  $10  Rarity 

Gem  MS-65 


4039  1930-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  Warm,  appeal¬ 
ing,  yellow-orange  surfaces.  A  few  marks  are  seen  here  and 
there,  consistent  with  the  grade.  Only  a  few  equal  and  just  one 
finer  piece  have  been  certified  by  PCGS.  Considering  the  wide 
popularity  of  the  Indian  Head  $10  series,  and  the  relatively  few 
specimens  surviving,  this  piece  will  certainly  be  a  focal  point 
when  it  crosses  the  auction  block.  The  number  in  existence  is 
not  known,  but  it  probably  is  fewer  than  100  pieces— a  figure 
we  used  when  cataloguing  the  Eliasberg  Collection  coin 
(which  we  graded  as  having  an  MS-65  obverse  and  MS-63  re¬ 
verse).  Although  96,000  were  struck,  it  is  believed  that  nearly 


all  were  melted  after  1933.  A  previously  unpublished  picture 
appearing  in  United  States  Gold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History, 
shows  the  entire  mintage  of  96,000  coins  stored  in  cloth  bags, 
piled  on  the  floor  of  a  vault  in  the  San  Francisco  Mint! 

The  rarity  of  the  1930-S  was  recognized  at  a  fairly  early  date, 
and  by  a  decade  later  pieces  were  hard  to  find,  most  had  been 
melted  down.  Since  that  time  the  issue  has  stood  high  and 
proud.  Whenever  an  example  is  offered,  regardless  of  grade,  it 
is  a  true  numismatic  occasion.  A  gem  such  as  this  is  all  the 
more  significant. 

PGGS  Population:  10;  1  liner  {MS-66). 
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Superb  Gem  1932  $10 

Popular  Date 

4040  1932  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and 
lustrous.  A  superb  gem  specimen 
of  this  popular  date,  the  highest 
mintage  issue  in  the  series.  A  condi¬ 
tion  rarity,  as  although  thousands 
of  pieces  exist,  only  a  few  dozen 
are  in  this  category,  as  the  num¬ 
bers  reveal.  As  such,  it  may  be  an 
ideal  candidate  for  a  type  set. 

PCGS  Population:  25;  1  finer  (.\lS-67). 


(photo  enlarged 


twice  actual  size) 


I II 

I  ' 

II 


Splendid  1933  $10  Rarity 


4041  1933  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  splendid  specimen,  brilliant  and  lus¬ 
trous,  of  the  last  year  of  the  Saint-Gaudens  $  10  series,  and  the 
only  collectible  1933-dated  United  States  gold  coin.  The  fields 
are  frosty  on  the  obverse  and  somewhat  satiny  on  the  reverse. 
The  toning  is  light  gold  with  some  splashes  of  orange.  A  few 
flecks  are  seen.  This  certainly  ranks  as  one  of  the  very  finest  of 
a  limited  population  estimated  to  be  just  two  or  three  dozen 
examples,  a  coin  in  the  same  general  population  category  as 
the  1920-S.  Add  to  this  the  status  of  its  being  the  latest-dated 
issue  and  the  fame  given  to  it  over  the  years,  you  have  all  the 
irigrerlients  for  what  will  certainly  be  a  major  highlight  in  the 


collection  of  its  next  owner.  Only  infrequently  does  an  ex¬ 
ample  cross  the  auction  block,  and  still  less  frequently  can  one 
be  called  choice  Mint  State. 

The  mintage  of  the  1933  $10  amounted  to  312,500  pieces, 
but  apparently  most  were  on  hand  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
when  the  order  was  handed  down  to  stop  paying  out  gold 
coins.  By  that  time  only  a  few  had  reached  numismatic  and/or 
commercial  channels,  possibly  only  20  or  30.  The  rest  were 
undoubtedly  melted  later. 

PtX’.S  Population:  9;  3  finer  (M.S-65  finest). 

When  President  Franklin  1).  Roosevelt  was  inaufpiialed  in  l‘>3.3,  William 
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H.  Woodin,  America’s  best-known  numismatist  and  best-known  specialist  in 
gold  coins  at  the  time,  was  named  as  his  secretary'  of  the  Treasury.  Circum¬ 
stances  are  not  recorded,  but  it  seems  very  likely  that  any  numismatist  desir¬ 
ing  a  freshiv  minted  $  10  or  $20  gold  piece  (the  only  two  coin  denominations 
struck  up  to  that  time)  could  have  had  one  at  face  value  by  exchanging  an 
earlier  coin  for  it,  simply  by  applying  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  In  that  era 
the  Treasurv  Department  was  very  friendly  to  collectors,  and  at  one  time 
even  issued  mimeographed  price  lists  offering  older-dated  silver  dollars, 
Mercurv  dimes,  etc.,  for  sale.  F.C.C.  Boyd,  the  New  York  City  collector, 
dealer,  and  executive  with  Union  News  Company,  acquired  two  specimens 
of  the  19.$3  $10  and  one  of  the  1933  $20.  As  it  later  developed,  the  curator 
of  the  Mint  Cabinet  had  forgotten  to  obtain  a  1933  for  the  national  display, 
and  Bovd  graciously  presented  one  as  a  gift.  Years  later,  circa  1944,  the 
Treasurv  Department  came  up  with  the  far-fetched  notion  that  1933-dated 
$20  pieces  were  illegal  to  own,  and  promptly  went  on  a  witch  hunt  to  track 


down  as  many  as  possible.  Earlier  in  the  previous  decade,  numismaiisis 
openly  displayed  such  things  and  had  no  clue  that  there  would  be  any  prob¬ 
lem.  By  1944,  William  H.  Woodin  had  long  since  passed  from  the  earthly 
scene  (having  died  in  1934),  officials  who  were  numismatically  friendly  to 
collectors  in  the  early  1930s  no  longer  held  the  same  positions,  etc.  A  new 
group  of  people,  not  at  all  familiar  with  either  facts  or  tradition,  it  would 
seem,  took  over— and  the  result  is  history,  the  current  (1998)  endeavor  by 
the  United  States  government  to  claim  as  its  own  the  1933  $20  that  came  to 
light  a  few  years  ago  in  Europe. 

By  the  way,  the  Treasury  Department  did  not  decide  to  chase  after  the 
1933  $10  pieces,  but  if  it  had,  then  we  suppose  that  even  the  two  or  three 
dozen  pieces  we  know  now  would  no  longer  exist. 

Anyway,  the  history  of  1933  gold  coins  is  fascinating  and  still  continues. 

From  the  Floyd  Starr  Collection. 


MEMORABLE  SAINT-GAI  JDENS  $20  GOLD  PIECES 


Superb  Gem  1908  $20 

No  Motto 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


4042  1908  No  Motto.  MS-67  (PCGS),  Brilliant  and  lustrous,  a  truly 
superb  specimen  of  this  popular  variety.  Ideal  for  inclusion  in 
a  high-grade  type  set. 

PCGS  Population;  24;  none  finer. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  note  that  the  highly  publicized  “Wells 


Fargo  Hoard”  had  a  number  of  gem  1908  $20  pieces  of  this  variety.  We  are 
not  aware  of  the  exact  quantity,  but  presume  it  is  in  the  hundreds  or  more. 
However,  with  regard  to  the  virtually  universal  numismatic  popularity  of  the 
Saint-Gaudens  $20,  and  the  status  of  all  1907-1908  years  as  being  a  restricted 
type  without  motto,  such  pieces,  when  offered  will  undoubtedly  meet  a  very 
enthusiastic  reception. 
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Ver\'  Important  1913-S  $20 

Gem  Mint  State 
Low  Mintage 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

4043  1913-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  A  very  nice  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  popular  issue,  a  scarce  variety  in  all  Mint  State 
levels,  particularly  so  in  MS-65  as  here  offered. 

Among  Saint-Gaudens  $20  pieces  of  the  entire  1907-1933  se¬ 
ries,  the  1913-S  has  one  of  the  lowest  mintages,  just  34,000. 
Only  the  1908-S  (22,000)  is  lower.  Examples  seem  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  channels  of  commerce  at  the  time  of  minting, 
with  the  result  that  most  saw  circulation  or  use  in  overseas 
transactions. 

NGC  Population:  5;  none  finer. 

Years  ago  we  recall  that  well-known  Pittsburgh  collector  Ray  Byrne  de¬ 
sired  to  acquire  a  Mint  State  specimen  of  the  191.S-S,  this  being  the  year  of 
his  birth.  We  looked  high  and  low  and  finally  came  up  with  an  example,  but 
we  recall  that  the  search  was  not  ea.sy,  and  this  was  perhaps  .SO  or  40  years 
ago,  when  scarce  gold  coins  were  more  available  than  they  are  now. 


Superb  Gem  1924  $20 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

4044  1924  MS-67  (PCGS).  Brilliant,  frosty,  and  lustrous.  Some  or¬ 
ange  toning  splashes  especially  at  the  obverse  center.  A  high- 
level  example  of  this  popular  date.  Ideal  for  a  type  set. 

PCGS  Population:  37;  none  finer. 
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Superb  Gem  1925  $20 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


4045  1925  MS-67  (PCGS).  Lustrous  orange-gold  surfaces.  A  very  at¬ 
tractive  example  of  a  more  plentiful  date,  but  the  PCGS  fig¬ 
ures  reveal  that  this  plentitude  comes  to  an  abrupt  halt  when 
the  MS-67  level  is  reached.  Most  known  pieces  are  in  low  Mint 


State  ranges,  say  MS-60  to  MS-62  or  MS-63,  with  the  occasional 
MS-64  or  MS-65. 

PCGS  Population:  2;  none  finer. 
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Memorable  Gem  1925-S  $20 

Classic  Rarity 


4046  1925-S  MS-66  (PCGS).  Lustrous  frosty  surfaces  with  some  light 
olive  toning  on  the  obverse,  and  with  a  tinge  of  olive  on  the 
reverse.  A  very  notable  specimen  of  an  issue  which,  when  seen, 
is  apt  to  be  in  AU  or  very  low  Mint  State  grades  (see  footnote). 
The  offering  of  even  an  MS-64  or  MS-65  coin  would  be  excep¬ 
tional,  and  the  MS-66  offered  here  can  be  viewed  as  extraordi¬ 
nary.  Only  a  handful  of  specimens  exist  in  this  echelon.  Al¬ 
though  3,776,500  were  minted,  nearly  all  seem  to  have  been 
melted  and  the  net  distribution  may  have  been  no  more  than  a 
few  thousand  pieces,  possibly  even  below  the  1,000  mark.  The 
number  known  today  is  in  the  low  hundreds. 

PtXiS  Population:  2;  1  finer  (MS-68). 

P'or  the  ca.siial  observer,  the  situation  of  mintage  and  availability  in  the 
Saint-Ciaudcns  series  is  somewhat  of  a  puzzlement.  While  a  detailed  explana¬ 
tion  is  found  in  the  book  United  States  Gold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History,  it  is 
relevant  here  to  note  the  following  (from  the  1982  catalogue  of  the  Elias- 
berg  (lold  Collection): 

I.argc  quantities  of  .Saint-Caudens  regular  i.s.sue  double  eagles  were 
struck  during  the  period  from  1907  through  the  1920s.  Curiously, 
mintage  has  little  to  do  with  the  rarity  .so  far  as  the  present  supply  of 
Saint-fiauflens  double  eagles  is  concerned.  1908-.S,  the  lowest  mintage 
date,  is  reaflily  fibtainable  and  is  viewed  as  being  of  just  medium  scar¬ 
city.  On  the  other  hanrl,  the  1927-1),  of  which  180,000  were  struck,  is 


one  of  the  most  awesome  rarities  in  the  American  gold  coinage  series. 
Fewer  than  a  dozen  are  believed  to  exist. 

The  same  situation  is  applicable,  although  not  to  such  a  restricted  extent, 
to  the  presendy  offered  1925-S  $20.  The  Eliasberg  catalogue  continued: 

During  the  1920s,  when  double  eagles  were  produced,  especially  the 
1924-D,  1924-S,  1925-D,  1925-S,  1926-D,  1926-S,  and  1927-S,  few  speci¬ 
mens  were  released  into  circulation.  The  average  American  citizen  at 
the  time  did  not  use  double  eagles  in  daily  transactions.  Paper  money 
had  long  since  reached  a  level  of  public  acceptance,  and  there  was  no 
need  for  heavy,  cumbersome  gold  coins.  Around  Christmas  it  was  the 
custom  for  many  to  give  gold  coins  as  gifts,  but  more  often  than  not 
the  denomination  selected  was  the  quarter  eagle.  In  certain  areas  of 
the  West,  gold  coins,  like  silver  dollars,  saw  limited  circulation,  but  by 
and  large  double  eagles  were  not  known  to  the  average  citizen.  And 
yet,  there  was  a  demand  for  them,  as  the  impressive  coinage  of  over 
eight  million  1928  double  eagles  demonstrates.  Production  went  to 
two  main  places:  Treasury  vaults  and  to  foreign  banks.  Those  held  by 
the  Treasury  were  melted  in  1934.  Tho.se  shipped  overseas  remained 
in  strong  hands  and  escaped  destruction.  By  the  1940s  an  interest  in 
collecting  double  eagles  by  date  and  mint  variety  had  strongly  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  United  States.  Collectors  quickly  ascertained  that  there 
were  a  number  of  major  rarities,  especially  the  1924-.S  and  1926-D. 
Around  the  .same  time,  bankers  in  .Switzei  land,  .\rgentina.  Venezuela, 
France,  and  elsewhere  began  to  realize  that  certain  .Vinerican  double 
eagles,  if  found,  could  be  sold  at  a  high  premium  to  collectors.  .Search- 
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Splendid  Gem  1915  $10 

4035  1915  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lustrous,  a 
splendid  gem  specimen  of  this  popular 
Philadelphia  Mint  date.  Some  lightness  of 
strike  is  seen  on  the  reverse,  and  some 
marks  are  seen  on  both  sides.  Undoubtedly 
the  experts  at  NGC  took  these  into  consid¬ 
eration,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  lifted 
from  the  fairly  numerous  (relatively  speak¬ 
ing)  MS-65  category  and  elevated  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  lone  MS-66. 

NGC  Population:  25;  1  finer  (MS-66). 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


Highly  Important  1916-S  $10 

Superb  Gem 
None  Finer  Graded 


4036  1916-S  MS-67  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lustrous,  an  absolutely  su¬ 
perb,  breathtakingly  beautiful  and  highly  important  specimen 
of  this  key  date.  The  1916-S,  representing  the  last  date  among 
the  early  range  of  Saint-Gaudens  $10  pieces,  has  always  been 
highly  prized,  especially  in  Mint  State.  Although  Uncirculated 
coins  are  encountered  from  time  to  time,  nearly  always  they 


are  in  significantly  lower  condition,  with  MS-6()  through  MS-62 
being  about  the  norm,  and  even  MS-63  being  unusual.  Here  is 
a  beautiful  specimen  that  is  bound  to  be  a  highlight  in  the  cabi¬ 
net  of  its  next  owner. 

PG.G.S  Population:  2;  none  finer. 

From  oiir  sale  of  the  Nonoeh  Gollectioti,  Part  II,  March  /9<V<S,  Lot 
2324. 
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Famous  1920 


4037  1920-S  MS-60  or  finer,  obviously  Mint  State,  but  seemingly 
treated  or  otherwise  enhanced.  Lustrous,  highly  satiny  surfaces 
on  obverse  and  reverse.  Light  yellow  gold.  A  very  pleasing  coin 
visually,  one  that  has  a  great  deal  of  appeal  in  a  basic  sense, 
never  mind  the  aspect  of  its  rarity.  However,  it  is  rarity  that  is 
most  important,  focusing  upon  this  variety  and  making  it  one 
of  the  most  desirable  of  all  20th-century  American  gold  issues. 
Although  126,500  were  minted,  it  seems  that  most  must  have 
been  held  back  by  the  Treasury  Department.  After  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  suspended  the  circulation  of  gold  coins  in 
1933,  and  subsequently  ordered  their  melting,  quite  probably 
nearly  all  were  reduced  to  bullion.  The  number  known  today 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  but  when  we  offered  the 
Eliasberg  example  back  in  1982  we  suggested  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  might  be  about  two  dozen  to  three  dozen.  In  terms  of  the 
number  known  today,  the  1907  With  Periods,  Rolled  Rim,  is 
competitive,  but  among  later  issues  struck  for  general  circula¬ 
tion,  the  1920-S  is  one  of  two  (with  the  1933)  rarities  among 
the  later  series. 


S  $10  Rarity 


Earlier  this  specimen  was  offered  by  Superior  Stamp  and 
Coin  Company  as  part  of  the  Ed  Trompeter  Collection,  where 
it  was  described  in  part  as  follows: 

Superb!  Indeed,  a  sensational  coin  that  is  several  orders  of 
magnitude  bolder  and  flashier  than  the  next-finest  1920-S 
seen.  In  terms  of  overall  color  and  appearance,  it  plainly  be¬ 
longs  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  fields  are  satin  smooth;  the  de¬ 
vices  are  free  from  annoying  nicks  and  scratches;  and  the  cen¬ 
tral  portions— always  a  sticking  point  when  it  comes  to 
whether  a  1920-S  is  Choice  or  not— are  bold  throughout.  This 
includes  full,  wafting  hair  waves  over  Liberty’s  ear,  complete 
separation  on  the  raised  edges  of  the  headband, 
unimprovable  feather  detail  in  the  war  bonnet,  and  an  eagle 
that  soars  above  its  competition.  Only  when  major  collections 
like  [this]  are  sold  do  outstanding  rarities  such  as  this  1920-S 
appear. 

In  1992  when  the  Trompeter  Collection  was  auctioned,  PC.GS  and  NGC 
had  graded  a  combined  total  of  six  Uncirculated  192()-S  eagles. 
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Popular  Gem  1926  $10 

4038  1926  MS-65  (NGC).  A  brilliant,  lustrous, 
and  ver\'  attractive  example  of  this  popular 
date.  Not  a  rarity  by  any  means,  as  the  certi¬ 
fication  numbers  relate,  but  certainly  desir¬ 
able  for  its  grade  and  appearance.  As  such 
it  makes  an  ideal  candidate  for  the  buyer 
seeking  a  high-quality  example  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  a  type  set.  And,  of  course,  the  spe¬ 
cialist  aspiring  to  have  one  of  each  variety 
from  1907  to  1933  must  of  necessity  have 
the  plentiful  as  well  as  the  rare,  and  the 
present  1926  might  fill  the  niche. 

NGC  Population:  177;  2  finer  (MS-66  finest). 


Famous  1930-S  $10  Rarity 


Gem  MS-65 


4039  1930-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  Warm,  appeal¬ 
ing,  yellow-orange  surfaces.  A  few  marks  are  seen  here  and 
there,  consistent  with  the  grade.  Only  a  few  equal  and  just  one 
finer  piece  have  been  certified  by  PCGS.  Considering  the  wide 
popularity  of  the  Indian  Head  $  10  series,  and  the  relatively  lew 
specimens  surviving,  this  piece  will  certainly  be  a  focal  point 
when  it  crosses  the  auction  block.  The  number  in  existence  is 
not  known,  but  it  probably  is  fewer  than  100  pieces— a  figure 
we  used  when  cataloguing  the  Eliasberg  Collection  coin 
(which  we  graded  as  having  an  MS-65  obverse  and  MS-63  re¬ 
verse).  Although  96,000  were  struck,  it  is  believed  that  nearly 


all  were  melted  after  1933.  A  previously  unpublished  picture 
appearing  in  United  States  Gold  Coins:  An  Ilhistrated  History, 
shows  the  entire  mintage  of  96,000  coins  stored  in  cloth  bags, 
piled  on  the  floor  of  a  vault  in  the  San  Francisco  Mint! 

The  rarity  of  the  1930-S  was  recognized  at  a  fairly  early  date, 
and  by  a  decade  later  pieces  were  hard  to  find,  most  had  been 
melted  down.  Since  that  time  the  issue  has  stood  high  and 
prottd.  Whenever  an  example  is  offei  ed,  regardless  of  grade,  it 
is  a  true  numismatic  occasion.  gem  such  as  this  is  all  the 
more  significant. 

PGGS  Population:  10;  1  finer  (MS-<i6). 
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Superb  Gem  1932  $10 

Popular  Date 

4040  1932  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and 
lustrous.  superb  gem  specimen 
of  this  popular  date,  the  highest 
mintage  issue  in  the  series.  A  condi¬ 
tion  rarity,  as  although  thousands 
of  pieces  exist,  only  a  few  dozen 
are  in  this  category,  as  the  num¬ 
bers  reveal.  As  such,  it  may  be  an 
ideal  candidate  for  a  type  set. 

PCGS  Population:  25;  1  finer  (MS-67). 


twice  actual  size) 


Splendid  1933  $10  Rarity 


4041  1933  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  splendid  specimen,  brilliant  and  lus¬ 
trous,  of  the  last  year  of  the  Saint-Gaudens  $10  series,  and  the 
only  collectible  1933-dated  United  States  gold  coin.  The  fields 
are  frosty  on  the  obverse  and  somewhat  satiny  on  the  reverse. 
The  toning  is  light  gold  with  some  splashes  of  orange.  A  few 
flecks  are  seen.  This  certainly  ranks  as  one  of  the  very  finest  of 
a  limited  population  estimated  to  be  just  two  or  three  dozen 
examples,  a  coin  in  the  same  general  population  category  as 
the  1920-.S.  Add  to  this  the  status  of  its  being  the  latest-dated 
issue  and  the  fame  given  to  it  r)ver  the  years,  you  have  all  the 
ingredients  fi>r  what  will  certainly  be  a  major  highlight  in  the 


collection  of  its  next  owner.  Only  infrequently  does  an  ex¬ 
ample  cross  the  auction  block,  and  still  less  frequently  can  one 
be  called  choice  Mint  State. 

The  mintage  of  the  1933  $10  amounted  to  312,500  pieces, 
but  apparently  most  were  on  hand  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
when  the  order  was  handed  down  to  stop  paying  out  gold 
coins.  By  that  time  only  a  few  had  reached  numismatic  and/ or 
commercial  channels,  possibly  only  20  or  30.  The  rest  were 
undoubtedly  melted  later. 

P(;GS  Population:  9;  .S  finer  (MS-6.5  finc.sl). 

When  Prc.sident  Franklin  1)  Roosevelt  was  inaufrurated  in  I'.t.S.S,  William 
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H.  VVoociin,  America’s  best-known  numismatist  and  best-known  specialist  in 
gold  coins  at  the  time,  was  named  as  his  secretars’  of  the  Treasury.  Circum¬ 
stances  are  not  recorded,  but  it  seems  very  likely  that  any  numismatist  desir¬ 
ing  a  freshly  minted  $  10  or  $20  gold  piece  (the  only  two  coin  denominations 
struck  up  to  that  time)  could  have  had  one  at  face  value  by  exchanging  an 
earlier  coin  for  it,  simply  by  apphing  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  In  that  era 
the  Treasury  Department  was  very  friendly  to  collectors,  and  at  one  time 
even  issued  mimeographed  price  lists  offering  older-dated  silver  dollars. 
Mercury  dimes,  etc.,  for  sale.  F.C.C.  Boyd,  the  New  York  City  collector, 
dealer,  and  executive  with  Union  News  Company,  acquired  two  specimens 
of  the  1933  $10  and  one  of  the  1933  $20.  As  it  later  developed,  the  curator 
of  the  Mint  Cabinet  had  forgotten  to  obtain  a  1933  for  the  national  display, 
and  Boyd  graciously  presented  one  as  a  gift.  Years  later,  circa  1944,  the 
Treasury  Department  came  up  with  the  far-fetched  notion  that  1933-dated 
$20  pieces  were  illegal  to  own,  and  promptly  went  on  a  witch  hunt  to  track 


down  as  many  as  possible.  Earlier  in  the  previous  decade,  numismatists 
openly  displayed  such  things  and  had  no  clue  that  there  would  be  any  prob¬ 
lem.  By  1944,  William  H.  Woodin  had  long  since  passed  from  the  earthly 
scene  (having  died  in  1934),  officials  who  were  numismatically  friendly  to 
collectors  in  the  early  1930s  no  longer  held  the  same  persitions,  etc.  \  new 
group  of  people,  not  at  all  familiar  with  either  facts  or  tradition,  it  would 
seem,  took  over— and  the  result  is  history,  the  current  (1998)  endeavor  by 
the  United  States  government  to  claim  as  its  own  the  1933  $20  that  came  to 
light  a  few  years  ago  in  Europe. 

By  the  way,  the  Treasury  Department  did  not  decide  to  chase  after  the 
1933  $10  pieces,  but  if  it  had,  then  we  suppose  that  even  the  two  or  three 
dozen  pieces  we  know  now  would  no  longer  exist. 

Anyway,  the  history  of  1933  gold  coins  is  fascinating  and  still  continues. 

From  the  Floyd  Starr  Collection. 


memorabt  .f.  Satnt-Gaudens  $20  Gold  pieces 


Superb  Gem  1908  $20 

No  Motto 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


4042  1908  No  Motto.  MS-67  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  lustrous,  a  truly 
superb  specimen  of  this  popular  variety.  Ideal  for  inclusion  in 
a  high-grade  type  set. 

PCGS  Population:  24;  none  finer. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  note  that  the  highly  publicized  “Wells 


Fargo  Hoard”  had  a  number  of  gem  1908  $20  pieces  of  this  variety.  We  are 
not  aware  of  the  exact  quantity,  but  presume  it  is  in  the  hundreds  or  more. 
However,  with  regard  to  the  virtually  universal  numismatic  popularity  of  the 
Saint-Gaudens  $20,  and  the  status  of  all  1907-1908  years  as  being  a  restricted 
type  without  motto,  such  pieces,  when  offered  will  undoubtedly  meet  a  ver\- 
enthusiastic  reception. 
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(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

4044  1924  MS-67  (PCGS).  Brilliant,  frosty,  and  lustrous.  Some  or¬ 
ange  toning  splashes  especially  at  the  obverse  center.  A  high- 
level  example  of  this  popular  date.  Ideal  for  a  type  set. 

PCGS  Population:  37;  none  finer. 


Very  Important  1913-S  $20 

Gem  Mint  State 
Low  Mintage 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

4043  1913-S  MS-65  (NGC).  Brilliant  and  lustrous.  A  very  nice  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  popular  issue,  a  scarce  variety  in  all  Mint  State 
levels,  particularly  so  in  MS-65  as  here  offered. 

Among  Saint-Gaudens  $20  pieces  of  the  entire  1907-1933  se¬ 
ries,  the  1913-S  has  one  of  the  lowest  mintages,  just  34,000. 
Only  the  1908-S  (22,000)  is  lower.  Examples  seem  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  channels  of  commerce  at  the  time  of  minting, 
with  the  result  that  most  saw  circulation  or  use  in  overseas 
transactions. 

NG(^  Population:  5;  none  finer. 

Years  ago  we  recall  that  well-known  Pittsburgh  collector  Ray  Byrne  de¬ 
sired  to  acquire  a  Mint  State  specimen  of  the  1913-S,  this  being  the  year  of 
his  birth.  We  looked  high  and  low  and  finally  came  up  with  an  example,  but 
we  recall  that  the  .search  was  not  easy,  and  this  was  perhaps  30  or  40  years 
ago,  when  scarce  gold  coins  were  more  available  than  they  are  now. 


Superb  Gem  1924  $20 
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Superb  Gem  1925  $20 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


4045  1925  MS-67  (PCGS).  Lustrous  orange-gold  surfaces.  A  very  at¬ 
tractive  example  of  a  more  plentiful  date,  but  the  PCGS  fig¬ 
ures  reveal  that  this  plentitude  comes  to  an  abrupt  halt  when 
the  MS-67  level  is  reached.  Most  known  pieces  are  in  low  Mint 


State  ranges,  say  MS-60  to  MS-62  or  MS-63,  with  the  occasional 
MS-64  or  MS-65. 

PCGS  Population:  2;  none  finer. 
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Memorable  Gem  1925-S  $20 

Classic  Rarity 


4046  1925-S  MS-66  (PCGS).  Lustrous  frosty  surfaces  with  some  light 
olive  toning  on  the  obverse,  and  with  a  tinge  of  olive  on  the 
reverse.  A  very  notable  specimen  of  an  issue  which,  when  seen, 
is  apt  to  be  in  AU  or  very  low  Mint  State  grades  (see  footnote). 
The  offering  of  even  an  MS-64  or  MS-65  coin  would  be  excep¬ 
tional,  and  the  MS-66  offered  here  can  be  viewed  as  extraordi¬ 
nary.  Only  a  handful  of  specimens  exist  in  this  echelon.  Al¬ 
though  3,776,500  were  minted,  nearly  all  seem  to  have  been 
melted  and  the  net  distribution  may  have  been  no  more  than  a 
few  thousand  pieces,  possibly  even  below  the  1,000  mark.  The 
number  known  today  is  in  the  low  hundreds. 

PCGS  Population;  2;  1  finer  (MS-68). 

For  the  casual  observer,  the  situation  of  mintage  and  availability  in  the 
Saint-Gaudens  series  is  somewhat  of  a  puzzlement.  While  a  detailed  explana¬ 
tion  is  found  in  the  book  United  States  Gold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History,  it  is 
relevant  here  to  note  the  following  (from  the  1982  catalogue  of  the  Elias- 
berg  Gold  Collection): 

I^rge  quantities  of  Saint-Gaudens  regular  issue  double  eagles  were 
struck  during  the  period  from  1907  through  the  1920s.  Curiously, 
mintage  has  little  to  do  with  the  rarity  so  far  as  the  present  supply  of 
■Saint-Gaudens  double  eagles  is  concerned.  1908-S,  the  lowest  mintage 
date,  is  readily  obtainable  and  is  viewed  as  being  of  just  medium  scar¬ 
city.  On  the  other  hand,  the  1927-D,  of  which  180,000  were  struck,  is 


one  of  the  most  awesome  rarities  in  the  American  gold  coinage  series. 
Fewer  than  a  dozen  are  believed  to  exist. 

The  same  situation  is  applicable,  although  not  to  such  a  restricted  extent, 
to  the  presendy  offered  1925-S  $20.  The  Eliasberg  catalogue  continued: 

During  the  1920s,  when  double  eagles  were  produced,  especially  the 
1924-D,  1924-S,  1925-D,  1925-S,  1926-D,  1926-S,  and  1927-S,  few  speci¬ 
mens  were  released  into  circulation.  The  average  American  citizen  at 
the  time  did  not  use  double  eagles  in  daily  transactions.  Paper  money 
had  long  since  reached  a  level  of  public  acceptance,  and  there  was  no 
need  for  heavy,  cumbersome  gold  coins.  Around  Christmas  it  was  the 
custom  for  many  to  give  gold  coins  as  gifts,  but  more  often  than  not 
the  denomination  selected  was  the  quarter  eagle.  In  certain  areas  of 
the  West,  gold  coins,  like  silver  dollars,  saw  limited  circulation,  but  by 
and  large  double  eagles  were  not  known  to  the  average  citizen.  And 
yet,  there  was  a  demand  for  them,  as  the  impressive  coinage  of  over 
eight  million  1928  double  eagles  demonstrates.  Production  went  to 
two  main  places:  Treasury  vaults  and  to  foreign  banks.  Those  held  by 
the  Treasury  were  melted  in  1934.  Those  shipped  overseas  remained 
in  strong  hands  and  escaped  destruction.  By  the  1940s  an  interest  in 
collecting  double  eagles  by  date  and  mint  variety  had  strongly  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  United  States.  Collectors  quickly  ascertained  that  there 
were  a  number  of  major  rarities,  especially  the  1924-S  and  1926-1'). 
Around  the  same  time,  bankers  in  Switzerland,  Argentina,  Venezuela, 
France,  and  elsewhere  began  to  realize  that  certain  .American  double 
eagles,  if  found,  could  be  sold  at  a  high  premium  to  collectors.  Search- 
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iii^  began,  and  before  long,  quantities  of  1924-S,  1926-1),  and  other 
rare  issues  of  the  1920s  appeared  on  the  American  market. 

During  the  ensuing  years  most,  if  not  all,  overseas  hoards  of  double 
eagles  were  carefully  examined.  A  stray  discoveiy  here  and  there  may 
yet  remain  to  be  made,  but  the  writer  doubts  if  there  will  be  any  fun¬ 
damental  alteration  of  rarity  ratings  by  any  new  discovery. 

\  clo.ser  focus  on  the  1925-S  is  provided  by  David  W.  Akers  in  his  1982 
study  on  the  series.  His  words  are  relevant  in  connection  with  the  present 
offering: 

The  1925-S  is  one  of  the  most  underrated  dates  in  the  Saint- 
Gaudens  double  eagle  series  in  full  Mint  State.  In  terms  of  overall  rar¬ 
ity  [all  different  grades  considered]  it  is  not  as  rare  as  the  1924-S,  1925- 
D,  or  1926-D,  but  it  is  far  more  rare  than  any  of  the  three  in  strictly 


Uncirculated  condition.  The  typically  available  192.5-S  is  only  Kf  or 
AU,  and  average  quality  Uncirculated  pieces  are  very  .scarce,  similar  in 
rarity  to  Uncirculated  pieces  of  1908-S  and  1909-1).  Cihoice  and  gem 
quality  Uncirculated  coins  are  very  rare.  .  .  I  know  ol  only  one  superb 
Uncirculated  1925-S;  most  important  double  eagle  collections  contain 
only  an  MS-6()  example  of  this  date  at  best. 

In  the  years  since  David  Akers  conducted  his  survey  of  old  auction  cata¬ 
logues  (and  found  a  total  of  just  112  listings  over  a  long  period  of  years 
which  may  well  net  to  fewer  than  50  different  specimens),  there  have  been 
some  changes  and  evolutions.  Gold  reserves,  particularly  in  Europe,  have 
been  more  thoroughly  combed  over,  and  some  additional  coins  of  various 
issues  have  come  to  light.  Still,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  significant  change  re¬ 
garding  the  1925-S,  which  to  this  day  remains  a  key  to  die  series. 


Superb  Gem  1928  Double  Eagle 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


4047  1928  MS-67  (PCGS).  Brilliant,  lustrous,  and  frosty.  A  thor¬ 
oughly  beautiful  specimen  of  the  last  readily  collectible  dale  in 
the  Saint-Gaudens  series.  The  present  piece  is  among  the  fin¬ 
est  graded  by  PCGS.  How  curious  it  is  that  it  has  38  contempo¬ 
raries,  but  not  a  single  piece  is  finer!  It  certainly  would  be  in¬ 


teresting  to  line  all  the  pieces  up  side  by  side  and  see  what  dif¬ 
ferences  could  be  found,  with  the  assurance  that  the  presently 
offered  piece  would  certainly  rank  near  the  top  of  the  list  if  eye 
appeal  is  added  to  the  numerical  grade. 

PGGS  Population:  39;  none  finer. 
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TERRITORIAL  GOLD  COINS 


Prooflike  Bechtler  Gold  Dollar 


Finest  Graded  by  NGC 


4048  Undated  (1842-1852?)  August  Bechtler.  $1.  Kagin-24.  Rarity- 
3.  MS-63  (NGC).  Struck  in  light  yellow  gold,  characteristic  of 
this  private  minting  facility,  the  present  gold  dollar  has  nearly 
full  prooflike  surfaces  adding  appeal  to  what  is  already  a  high- 
grade  and  significant  coin. 

Obverse  with  CAROLINA  GOLD  /  2LC  enclosing  27. G. 
Reverse  with  A.  BECHTLER  /  DOL.  Enclosing  1.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  examples  exist  from  this  die  pair  which  was  employed 
during  the  1840s  to  strike  what  must  have  been  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  pieces. 

NGC  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

During  the  1830s  the  Bechtler  family,  led  by  Christopher  Bechtler,  Sr., 
struck  $2,241,850.50  worth  of  gold  coins  according  to  a  cumulative  count. 
Various  issues  bore  the  imprint  CAROLINA  GOLD  or  GEORGIA  GOLD 
deptending  upon  the  state  in  which  the  coinage  metal  originated.  Denomina¬ 
tions  include  $1  (this  being  the  first  American  gold  dollar,  antedating  by 
many  years  the  1849  federal  version),  $2.50,  and  $5,  from  the  Bechtlers’  pri¬ 
vate  mint  at  Rutherfordton,  North  Carolina.  The  Bechtlers  were  careful  to 
produce  coins  of  acceptable  weight,  and  they  kept  a  weather  eye  on  what  the 


government  was  doing.  Interestingly,  the  government  did  not  interfere  with 
the  Bechtlers’  operation,  not  even  after  the  Charlotte  and  Dahlonega  mints 
began  operations  in  1838.  When  the  federal  Coinage  Act  of  June  28,  1834, 
was  passed  and  was  implemented  August  1,  1834,  by  the  government, 
Bechtler  marched  in  step  and  adjusted  their  coinage  weights  accordingly. 

Following  the  death  of  the  elder  Christopher  Bechtler  in  1842,  the  coin¬ 
age  business  was  conducted  by  his  son  Augustus.  Augustus  apparently  con¬ 
tinued  production  of  coins  for  a  year  of  so  and  then  was  succeeded  by  the 
younger  Christopher  Bechtler,  the  nephew  of  the  original  coiner.  Appar¬ 
ently  standards  of  honesty  and  quality  declined,  for  Director  of  the  Mint 
Patterson  made  a  report  which  stated: 

“Assays  repeatedly  made  at  this  mint  showed  that  the  coins  thus  fabricated 
[by  Bechtler]  are  below  the  nominal  value  marked  upon;  yet  they  circulate 
freely  at  this  value,  and  therefore  it  must  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
miner  to  carry  his  bullion  to  the  private  rather  than  the  public  mint.” 

By  this  time  the  Charlotte  and  Dahlonega  mints  had  been  in  service  for 
several  years  and  had  reduced  the  demand  for  Bechtler  coins. 

Augustus  Bechtler  died  sometime  prior  to  1847.  The  younger  Christo¬ 
pher  Bechtler  moved  to  Spartanburg  in  the  early  1850s,  at  which  time  the 
Bechtler  coinage  was  discontinued. 
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Amazing  1852  Moffat  &  Co.  $10 

Wide  Date,  K-8 
Superb  Gem  MS-67 


4049  1852  Moffat  &  Co.  $10.  Wide  Date.  K-8.  Rarity-6.  MS-67 
(PCGS).  A  superb,  amazing,  virtually  unbelievable  specimen 
which  could  not  have  been  significantly  different  in  quality  on 
the  very  day  it  was  minted  in  San  Francisco,  nearly  150  years 
ago.  Any  adjective  applying  to  quality  can  be  used  for  the 
present  specimen  without  fear  of  controversy,  for  it  has  just 
about  every  desirable  attribute  that  could  be  thought  of-rar- 
ity,  high  grade,  eye  appeal,  history,  and  romance. 

This  specimen  is  struck  in  bright  yellow  gold,  the  brightness 
no  doubt  arising  from  a  significant  silver  content,  for  silver 
was  an  “impurity”  in  California  gold.  Under  high  magnifica¬ 
tion  some  circular,  raised  lathe  die  preparation  lines  can  be 
seen  on  the  obverse,  scarcely  discernible,  but  evidence  that 
this  is  one  of  the  very  first  struck  from  the  dies.  The  striking  is 
exquisite,  with  well-detailed  hair,  lettering,  star  points,  and 
date  intricacies.  The  design  imitates  the  federal  issue  save  for 
the  inscription  MOFFAT  &  Co  (without  a  following  period)  on 
the  headdress  in  place  of  LIBERTY  on  the  federal  version. 

The  reverse,  exhibiting  an  eagle  holding  a  shield  and  arrows 
with  a  scroll  in  its  beak,  standing  on  a  rock,  is  likewise  pristine. 
The  bright  yellow  gold  surfaces  are  slightly  reflective,  giving 
the  coin  a  prooflike  aspect.  Under  magnification  a  delicate  bi¬ 
secting  die  crack  can  be  seen  extending  from  the  border  at  the 
left,  through  G  (GRS.)  to  the  ribbon,  through  the  eagle,  exit¬ 


ing  on  the  right  through  the  field,  passing  through  G  (GOLD) 
exiting  to  the  border.  Donald  H.  Kagin  in  Private  Gold  Coins 
and  Patterns  of  the  United  States,  p.  297,  comments  that  8,650 
pieces  were  issued  beginning  on  January  12,  1852.  This  num¬ 
ber  includes  not  only  the  variety  he  has  described  as  K-8  (as 
offered  here),  but  also  his  K-9  (similar  to  Eliasberg:337).  Rela¬ 
tive  to  the  die  crack,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  earlier  impressions  from  this  die  and  whether  they 
lack  the  crack,  or  did  the  crack  occur  early  in  the  use  of  the 
die?  In  any  event,  the  die  was  highly  polished,  and  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  as-new  obverse  (with  the  aforementioned  die  fin¬ 
ish  lines),  must  have  been  created  for  a  special  purpose. 

PCGS  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

Moffat  &  Co.,  while  not  the  ver>-  first  coiner  of  gold  in  California  (that 
honor  may  belong  to  Norris,  C.regg  &  Norris  or  perhaps  to  Bowie),  in  time 
became  the  most  important  and  prolific  of  the  early  coiners.  In  the  years  be¬ 
fore  the  San  Francisco  Mint  opened  for  business  (in  1854),  Moffat  was  recog¬ 
nized  for  its  integrity  and,  in  fact,  had  a  connection  in  its  early  years  with 
,\ugustus  Humbert,  the  New  Yorker  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  office  of 
United  States  assayer  of  gold  and  who  had  relocated  to  San  Francisco,  there 
to  create  die  memorable  $50  octagonal  gold  “slugs"  and  other  pieces. 

Interestingly,  although  many  gold  coins  were  privately  struck,  larger  de¬ 
nominations  seemed  to  predominate,  and  smaller  pieces,  such  as  gold  dol¬ 
lars  and  $2.50  pieces  were  virtually  unheard  of,  and  even  $5  and  $10  piec  es 
were  scarce.  The  coin  of  choice  seemed  to  be  the  $5  and  to  a  lesser  extent, 
the  $20, 
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L  p  to  the  end  ot  1851  this  shortage  of  smaller  denomination  gold  coins 
continued  to  be  acute,  with  4%  often  charged  to  change  $50  slugs  into  small 
denominations.  I  his  was  no  improvement  on  the  earlier  situation  w'hen  the 
coins  of  Dubosq,  Schulu,  and  others  were  accepted  in  commerce  at  a  slight 
discount  from  face  \alue.  Finally,  relief  came  in  a  letter  dated  December  9, 
1851,  from  acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  L.  Hodge,  addressed  to 
Joseph  R.  Curtis  of  Moffat  Co.: 

“In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant  suggesting  the  e.xpediency  of  au¬ 
thorizing  the  United  States  Assayer  in  California  to  affix  the  United  States 
stamp  to  ingots  or  bars  of  gold  of  denominations  and  values  under  50  dol¬ 
lars,  1  have  to  inform  you  that  the  Department  has  under  this  date  autho¬ 
rized  Mr.  .Augustus  Humbert,  the  United  States  Assayer  in  California,  to 
stamp  ingots  or  bars  of  gold  of  the  denominations  and  values  of  20  and  10 
dollars  respectively,  and  has  so  informed  Messrs.  Moffat  &  Co.  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  the  contractors  of  the  Treasury  Department.” 

Unfortunately,  the  expected  remedy  did  not  occur,  for  the  next  day,  De¬ 
cember  10,  1851,  Hodge  wrote  to  Moffat:  “As  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
into  Congress  in  connection  with  a  Mint  and  Assay  Office  in  San  Francisco, 
you  will,  until  further  instructed  on  the  subject,  suspend  any  action  under 
the  authority  in  the  letter  of  the  Department  of  the  9th  Inst,  relative  to  the 
stamping  of  ingots  of  20  and  10  dollars.” 

On  December  24,  1851,  the  Daily  Alta  California  carried  this  notice:  “The 
firm  heretofore  known  and  existing  under  the  name  and  style  of  Moffat  & 
Co.  is  this  day  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  the  entire  interest  of  the  special 
partner,  John  L.  Moffat,  having  been  purchased  by  the  remaining  partners, 
who  have  the  right  to  use  the  name  of  Moffat  &  Co.”  The  declaration  was 
signed  by  John  L.  Moffat,  Joseph  R.  Curtis,  Samuel  Ward,  and  Philo  H. 
Perry.  It  was  further  stated  that  “the  firm  will  hereafter  consist  of  the  under¬ 
signed  remaining  partners,  and  its  business  until  further  notice  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  name  and  style  of  Moffat  &:  Co.”  The  addendum  was 
signed  by  Curtis,  Perry,  and  W’ard. 

On  January  15,  1852,  the  letters  from  the  Treasury  which  authorized  the 
coinage  of  smaller  denominations  and  then  on  the  next  day  rescinded  the 
authorization,  reached  Moffat.  Upon  receiving  the  Treasury  refusal,  Moffat 
wrote  to  the  Treasury  to  inform  the  Department  of  its  impending  coinage  in 
response  to  the  aforementioned  petition: 

We  have' heretofore  represented  to  the  Department  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  great  scarcity  of  small  coin  in  this  state  the  issues  of  the 
Assay  Office  are  at  a  discount  of  2  to  3%;  that  the  Office  has  incurred 
the  odium  of  the  people  on  account  of  the  great  inconvenience  and  ac¬ 


tual  loss  they  were  subjected  to  by  the  depreciation  of  its  issues;  that  its 
issues  were  consequently  daily  diminishing  in  amount;  that  private  coin¬ 
age  would  be  again  resorted  to  and  coin  with  a  [rrivate  stamp  be  at  a  par, 
whilst  that  stamped  by  authority  of  the  U.  S.  Covernment  would  be  at  a 
discount  and  the  object  of  the  Assay  Office  defeated,  unless  authority 
should  be  speedily  granted  to  issue  ingots  of  smaller  denominations 
than  that  of  50  dollars. 

To  these  representations  we  have  now  to  add  that  the  state  of  things 
above  described  has  been  continually  gr  owing  worse;  that  a  private  es¬ 
tablishment  (that  of  Wass,  Molitor  &  Co.),  without  reputation  or  respon¬ 
sibility,  commenced  operations  early  last  week;  that  its  issues  are  at  a 
premium  of  2  to  3%  over  those  of  this  office;  that  the  business  of  this 
office  has  nearly  ceased,  and  not  having  been  for  the  last  30  days  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  its  current  expenses,  a  humiliating  and  lamentable  position 
for  a  Government  establishment. 

For  months  past  we  have  been  solicited  by  bankers,  merchants,  and 
others  to  issue  a  limited  amount  of ‘Moffat  &  Co.’  coin.  Expecting,  how¬ 
ever,  at  each  successive  arrival  of  the  mail  to  receive  the  desired  author¬ 
ity  from  the  Department,  we  declined  their  appeals.  At  last,  however, 
the  exigencies  have  become  so  great  we  could  not  resist  the  impression 
that  duty  to  the  Assay  Office,  to  the  community,  and  to  ourselves  re¬ 
quired  our  assent....  We  have  not  yet  commenced  the  issue,  but  shall  do 
so  in  a  few  days,  and  will  of  course  discontinue  it  should  the  instructions 
of  the  Department  of  the  9th  of  December  ult.  (and  countermanded  by 
those  of  the  following  day)  be  confirmed.... 

Apparently,  the  smaller  denomination  Moffat  coins,  which  had  a  value  of 
$10,  made  their  appearance  in  the  middle  of  January.  Replying  to  the  letters 
from  the  Department  of  Treasury  which  had  arrived  on  January  15,  Moffat 
noted  that  “We  have  not  yet  commenced  the  issue,  but  shall  do  so  in  a  few 
days,”  as  quoted  earlier.  The  issue  of  Prices  Current  dated  January  14,  1852, 
states  that  “Messrs.  Moffat  &  Co.,  and  Wass,  Molitor  &  Co.  have  again  com¬ 
menced  to  issue  small  coins.”  The  Picayune  of  January  23  noted  that  the 
Moffat  $10  had  appeared  in  circulation  the  day  before  and  that  Moffat  did 
not  intend  for  the  moment  to  issue  any  coin  denominations  less  than  $10. 

As  noted,  $10  pieces  under  this  provision,  known  today  as  K-8  (as  offered 
here)  and  K-9  (the  Eliasberg  coin  being  an  example),  were  struck  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  8,560  pieces. 

Fro  m  Abner  Kreisberg  and  Flans  M.F.  Schulman  sale  of  the  Virgil 
Brand  and  Gustav  Lichtenfek  collections,  March  1964,  Lot  2204. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  PATTERN  COIN 


Choice  1836  Liberty  Cap  Pattern  Gold  Dollar 


4050  1836  pattern  gold  dollar.  Pollock-70,  Judd-67.  Dies  by  C. 
Gobrecht.  Rarity-5.  Proof-64  (NGC).  Struck  in  bright  yellow 
gold,  brilliant  with  deep  mirror  surfaces.  The  die  orientation  is 
close  to  180°,  or  coin-wise.  Regarding  the  weight,  we  are  sorry 
we  can’t  report  this  as  it  is  within  a  holder  and  cannot  be  calcu¬ 
lated.  We  reiterate  that  we  think  it  would  he  very  nice  if  PCGS 
and  NGC  could  put  weights  in  grains  on  the  holders  of  coins 
that  merit  it,  such  as  all  patterns,  certain  colonials,  etc. 

The  obverse  depicts  a  cap  inscribed  LIBERTY,  surrounded 
by  a  glory  of  rays,  a  popular  motif  best  known  for  its  wide¬ 
spread  use  on  Mexican  “Cap  and  Rays”  issues  (a  nice  selection 
of  which  we  offer  in  the  companion  catalogue  to  the  present 
volume),  but  also  employed  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  namely 
for  the  February  22,  1836  (later  altered  to  March  23,  1836)  die 
combination  struck  on  occasion  of  the  first  steam  coinage  at 
that  facility.  The  reverse  depicts  a  continuous  leaf  of  palm,  in¬ 
scriptions  as  illustrated,  and  the  date  1836.  The  present  piece 
must  rank  high  in  visual  appeal  in  addition  to  historical  value. 
And,  numismatically,  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a  pattern  coin 
actually  struck  in  gold  is  always  an  unusual  circumstance. 

NtiC;  Population:  1 1;  5  finer  (Proof-66  finest). 

Interestingly,  both  the  two<ent  piece  and  gold  dollar  share  a  unique  distinc¬ 
tion.  Both  were  produced  in  pattern  form  in  early  18.S6,  the  first  year  of  steam 
coinage,  but  were  not  minted  by  the  federal  government  for  circulation  until 
long  thereafter,  the  gold  dollar  in  1849  and  the  twocent  piece  in  1864, 

TTie  gold  dollar  denomination  was  apparently  inspired  by  the  great  succe.ss 
of  the  aforementioned  (;hristo]}her  Bechtler  and  his  family,  who  by  18.80 
were  issuing  a  stream  of  glittering  coins  of  this  denomination  which  saw  wide 
and  effective  circulation  in  the  .south,  particularly  in  the  Carolintcs  and  C.eor- 
gia.  At  the  time,  the  smallest  gold  denomination  produced  by  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  was  the  $2. ,60  (juarter  eagle  (which  had  been  first  minted  in  1796). 
Tlie  coinage  hill  which  eventually  was  pa.s.sed  as  the  Act  ol  January  18,  18.87, 
Cf)nlained  article  10,  noting  in  pai  t  as  follows:  “And  he  it  further  enacted,  that 


it  shall  be  lawful  henceforu  ard  to  coin  gold  dollar  pieces,  of  which  the  weight 
shtUl  be  25  grains  and  8/lOths  of  a  grain,  and  which  shall  be  legtil  tenders  of 
payment  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  each,  for  all  sums  whatever. 

In  writing  of  this  issue  in  his  monumental  book.  United  States  Patterns  and 
Related  Issues,  Andrew  W.  Pollock,  III  commented  that  Walter  Breen  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  first  specimens  struck  from  the  dies  had  been  prepared  by 
March  14,  1886,  as  “Mint  Director  Robert  M.  Patterson  .sent  a  striking  in  gold 
to  Secretary'  of  the  Treasurv  Levi  Woodbury  on  that  date."  If  so,  this  would 
antedate  the  March  28,  1836  ceremony  inaugurating  the  steam  press  coinage. 
Most  probably  this  small-diameter  coin,  which  required  little  in  the  way  of 
striking  pressure,  was  simply  prepared  on  a  medal  press  as,  indeed,  were  most 
other  patterns  even  well  into  the  steam  coinage  age.  Similarly,  Proof  versions 
of  regular  issues  were  not  struck  on  high-speed  steam  presses. 

These  patterns  became  popular  with  collectors,  and  at  a  later  point  re¬ 
strikes  were  made,  at  least  one  circa  1859  due  to  the  “smoking  gun”  of  it 
being  struck  over  an  1859-daled  gold  dollar.  Pollock  reports  that  in  January 
1844,  some  restrikes  were  made  with  a  die  alignment  of  0°  (medal-wise)  of 
an  alloy  consisting  of  90%  gold  and  10%  silver.  Originals  as  well  as  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  circa  1859  restrike  have  coin-wise  orientation,  as  does  the  pres¬ 
ently  offered  specimen.  Additional  strikings  were  made  in  other  medals,  in¬ 
cluding  silver,  copper,  and  oroide,  the  latter  being  a  brass-appearing  alloy 
that  was  widely  used  as  a  substitute  for  gold,  particularly  for  watches, 
charms,  and  other  jewehy  items. 

Unfortunately  the  subtleties  surrounding  tbe  dropping  of  .Section  10  from 
the  Coinage  Act  of  Januaiy  18,  1837  are  nt)t  known  to  the  writer.  Perhaps 
representatives  from  North  Carolina  felt  that  the  activities  of  the  Bechtlers 
were  being  impinged  upon,  and  resisted  the  creation  of  this  new  denomina¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  it  was  thought  that  silver  dollars,  which  had  not  been  coined 
for  circtilation  since  1804  (at  which  time  earlier-tlated  dies  were  emploved) 
and  were  being  contemplated  for  future  production  (and  for  which  Chris¬ 
tian  Cobrccht  was  preitaring  dies),  would  have  their  eflectiveness  lessened  if 
gold  dollars  were  made  (silver  dollars  were  suhsetpiently  struck  in  (luantitv 
in  December  1886).  Or,  there  may  have  been  another  reason.  Howevei,  it 
seems  that  in  retrospect  a  federal  gold  dollar  wotild  have  been  well  i  eceived, 
as  quarter  eagles  of  1836  (being  of  the  Classic  Head  design  implemented  in 
1836  and  of  the  reduced  weight  begun  on  ,\ugust  1.  1884)  wet  e  a  veiv  popu 
lar  medium,  as  were  half  eagles. 
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Half  Dimes . 

Quarter  Eagles . 

Four-Dollar  Gold  Stella 

Half  Eagles . 

Eagles . . 

Double  Eagles . 

Territorial  Gold  Coins  , 
Pattern  Coin . 


.  4001 

4002-4004 

.  4005 

4006-4011 
4012-4041 
4042-4047 
40484049 
.  4050 
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